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OSWALDO ARANHA .. The Americas Are Learning 


EDWARD TOMLINSON .. Brazil Has But Begun! 


ROY RUTHERFORD . . What Makes Executives? 








ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 








OURTransportation Committee has arranged 
Y; splendid series of trips for Rotarians plan- 
ning to attend the Convention at Rio de Janeiro 
next May. Cruises on three famous luxury liners, 


Air Cruises around South America, including 


stays at Rio for the Convention period. Air trips 
to Rio by special Pan American World Airways 
planes, following the most direct routes to and 
from the Convention City, with hotel reservations 


in Rio. These are the official Rotary travel plans. 











Chuiies- 


Pre-Convention and Post-Convention 39-day cruises 
on luxury liners of the Moore-McCormack Lines, 
the largest vessels regularly serving South America. 

ITINERARIES include Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Bahia and Trinidad. 
Interesting shore programs at each port of call. 

Pre-Convention Cruise sails from NewYork April 
23. Returns June |. 

Post-Convention Cruise sails from New York May 
5. Returns June |4. 

The liners serve as hotels during the Convention 
period at Rio. 

* * * * * wx 

Convention Cruise of the Holland Americaluxury 
liner, “Nieuw Amsterdam”. 31 days. Sails from 
New York May 3. Returns June 3. A few berths 
are still available on this cruise. 


@® Around South America, Pre-Convention Tour, 
14 days including the great capital cities, the Inca- 


lands and Guatemala. Le st tomas April 12, 
returning to New York May 26. Fare $2,041. 


@ Around South America, Post-Convention Tour, 
16 days, including the great capital cities, the Inca- 
lands and Guatemala. Leaving New York May 
11, returning to Houston June 26. Fare $2,090. 


@ Express Air Tours to Rio de Janeiro from New 
York, May 13th and I4th. Returning May 23rd and 
24th. Fare $879. From Chicago May 14th, returning 
May 24th. Fare $938. From Miami May 13th and 
14th, re turning May 23rd and 24th. Fare $821. 

These tours all include visits to Trinidad and 
Puerto Rico and six days at Rio de Janeiro, with 
hotel accommodations. 


U. S. Transportation taxes are additional to some of the above fares. 


Apply For Reservations at Once 
North American Transportation Committee 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. ¢ THOS. COOK & SON, INC. 
Transportation Agents 











You'll have more time 





it you fly down by Clipper 


LYING down to Rio by Clipper, you'll spend 

only a little over a day on the way. You can 
take only 10 days for the trip and still have time 
to attend every Convention feature. Or by spend- 
ing just a few days more, you can also visit other 
famous South American cities such as Montevi- 
deo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima! 
10-Day Tours by Air—(with overnight stops in Pan 
American Guest Houses at Port of Spain and San 
Juan)—Your total cost, all expenses paid, including 
hotel service, meals and local sight-seeing tours: 


From NEW YORK....... $879 
From CHICAGO......... $938 
From MIAMI............ $821 


For full information, see your club secretary. 
Ask him to apply for reservations or special tour 
information through: The North American Trans- 
portation Committee, Rotary International, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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Romantic Rio, viewed from the foot of the 
famous statue of Christ, the Redeemer . . . at 
left, overlooking the beautiful harbor, is 
Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
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RIO DE JANERO 
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FAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Chippers 








KEY: (Am.) oe Plan; (Eu.) ) _Euro pean, Plan: 
(RM) Rotary Meets; (5S) Summ ( Winte . 


N ANADA A 


HOTELS 


CARDY 





ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR All-year p 
dise. Good service & good food. Carios Barnard, Owner Mer 


Rates: Am. $6.50-80.50 U.S.cy RM Friday, 8:30 p.m 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkier 


Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton. Mgr Rat 

$3.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30 

ARIZONA 

west. PIONEER nore. New, modern, 250 outside 
J proce Manager. Rates: Summer, $ 

Winter . $5 $15 RM Wednesday, 12:15 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL D »wntown nm 

Geary St. above Union Square. Chas tewart, Pro 

Rates, with bath, single $3 to $85: dons 34 to 86. 








700 ROOMS ° RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Wotel 


an PFranctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESOAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 









FLORIDA 


MIAM!—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 


119 Ss. E. 2nd St Moder 
neces Coering to refined clientele 2 
1 


high class family 
ie Spencer, Manager 


blocks from down 


COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 


THE 


HEART OF MIAMI 
o 
he 2 ee a 


— ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 ™ 








Structure— 
Evenings. 
Meeks, Manager 


Fireproof 
mm—Concerts Sunday 


MIAMI—URMEY NOEL, Modern 
Gream Heat in_ every 


N. Urmey, President; Cari Vv. 








HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


From 
$3.00 Single —$5.00 Double 


S$. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 











GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel J 
Manager. Rates: Eu. $3.50 up RM Monday, 12:30 


comfort 
Cc 


303 rooms with bath and 
Reasonable rates 
RM Mon. 1:00. 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 
shower. South’s most outstanding hotel! 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. 


ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


OUTDOOR DANCING 
BATHING BEACH 


P, J, Weber Manager 
SS 


EDGEWATER. BEAGH HOTEL 
: CH 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
RECREATION GROUNDS 


W. M. Dewey, Pres. 











HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OFCHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
uests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J Chaery, Vice- 
"res. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up RM Wed. 12:15 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. RM Friday, 12:15. 


NEW YORK 
Overlooking NEW YORK'’S Only Private Park 


Messick, General Manager. 











HOTEL GeAstae steers 
GRAMERC 
PARK 
















= 


Be) SUNRAY PARK 


‘sl HEALTH RESORT 

HOTEL- SANITARIUM 
FOR REST. panna +o yo 
AND GAROME CAS 


wrirt 


28 S.w. ‘Soe Court 


























NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A_modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction: Dinkler Hotels Leon 
fomble, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 RM Mon... 1:00. 
OHIO 


CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Mark Schmidt, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 


TENNESSEE 

ay rate aa ll PEABODY. *The South’s Finest—One 
of America’s Bes 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
tion, air- ae ew. RM Tues., 12:15. 








A TRAVELLING GUIDE FOR ROTARIANS 


Rotarians are a travelling sort of folk, and when they travel they like to 
visit good hotels. They have accepted this directory as their hotel guide. 


Rates are reasonable. 


. When stopping in your town or city, will they find your hotel listed? 
Other information about this Hotel Directory will 


be sent on request to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 














Rotarian readers. 


Footnoting ‘England’s’ Shaw 

By Mrs. A. H. Watt 

Wife of Rotarian 

Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 

In the symposium When Should a 


Man Retire? [THE Rotarian for Novem 


ber] reference is made to “England's 
famed playwright, George Bernard 
Shaw.” May I mane an objection to the 
word “England’s”? He is Irish, although 


he is living in England. Being from 
Ireland myself, I felt compelled to drop 
these lines to you. 


‘First World Peace’ 

Urges HaAro_Lp C. KEssInGeR, Rotarian 

Educator 

Ridgewood, New Jersey 

Hugh M. Tiner’s guest editorial, Let's 
Start at the Grass Roots [THE ROoTARIAN 
for November], should have the im 
mediate and sustained support of all 
men of goodwill. It surely is as Amer 
ican as the New England town meeting, 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates, the Chau 
tauqua, the lyceum, and every American 
forum where free men gather to discuss 
freely the future of mankind. Ce! 
tainly it is just as important to prepare 
to win the First World Peace as to wage 
the Third World War. 


A Picture for Readers 


From A RoTARIAN READER 
St. Louis, Missouri 
I was very much interested in the 


pictures of Officer Wil- 
liam Hoffman in THE 
ROTARIAN October 
[see Having Fun ona 
Tough Job]. 

I thought 
your readers might 
like to know that Of- 
Hoffman is hap- 
pily married and has 
a very nice family. 

Here is a picture of 
one of his daughters to prove my point 
[see cut]. 


for 


you and 


ficer 





Picture proof. 


Add: Helping Hands 

By Harry D. Branpyce, Rotarian 

Editor 

Jamestown, Rhode Island 

That Spells Ro-ta-ry!, by Harold Sev 
erson [THE Rotarian for December], 
struck a responsive chord among mem- 
bers of our Rotary Club, for we have 
been carrying out a project similar to 
those described in the article for the past 
two years. 

In 1946 we voted to “adopt” some 
Rotary Club and do what we could to 
make life less burdensome for our fel- 
low Rotarians overseas. There being no 
Club by the name of Jamestown over- 
seas, and as Jamestown lies on an is- 
land opposite Newport, we decided to 
“adopt” the Rotary Club of Newport on 
the Isle of Wight—the lesser of two 
English cities of that name. Since then 


THE ROTARIAN 








we have sent a total of 850 pounds of 
lothing and 800 pounds of food, which 


s not too inconsiderable for a Club of 


26 members 
It soon became apparent, however, 
the Jamestown Club treasury could 
not stand regular shipments of food to 
» Club numbering half again as many 
: embers as itself. Whereupon a bright 
lea was put forward. During the month 
of his birthday each Jamestown Rotar- 
donates a sum sufficient to buy a 
hountiful repast for one and a _ half 
Britons whose birthdays fall in the 
ne month Enough food is sent to 
enable the Newporters to sit down with 


their families and a guest or two to a 
neal for once adequate to the occasion, 
and happily different from the drab fare 
to which Englishmen have had to limit 
themselves for eight long years. The 
etters of acknowledgment that pour in 
re ample reward for whatever small 
sacrifices y be entailed. 

As word of our Club’s activity has 
spread through District 198, 13 other 
Clubs have followed suit. Thus, at least 
14 English Rotary Clubs are being 
ooked after by American namesakes 


nr 


America’s Opportunity 

By L. RutTHerForD, Rotarian 

Mechanical Engineer 

Rangoon, Burma 

[Re: That Spells Ro-ta-ry!, by Harold 
Severson, THE ROTARIAN for December.] 

As one who has until recently lived 
in England, the news of that country’s 
economic crisis and the measures she is 
taking to deal with it brings to me a 


sadness. 

For years I have watched queues 
lengthening until now it is usual to find 
100 women waiting at the baker’s or 500 
at the greengrocer’s or fishmonger’s. I 
have known my wife to wait three 
hours to buy four oranges and then 
return home in triumph with them— 
the first for years. I have known her 
to stand two hours to buy a pound of 
fish. I have seen meals in restaurants 
deteriorate to such a low standard that 
I have often walked out and gone hun- 
gry rather than eat what has been of- 
fered. Now even those meals are to be 
rationed to ensure equal hunger for 
€ veryone 

Last year I revisited Paris. I knew 
Paris well before the war. I knew her 
as a gay city of smartly dressed women 
where the food was the finest in the 
world. The French chefs were re- 
nowned for their skill in preparing the 
choicest of dishes. Never has their skill 
been put to such a test as it is now— 
the making of dishes without ingredi- 
ents. The people of Paris are walking 
her streets looking lean, hungry, and 
shabby. The city is not recognizable 
except for her buildings. There had 
been no milk whatever for adults for 
over three years. The largest one-time 
food shop in Paris had absolutely noth- 
ing on its shelves but a keg of lardy 
margarine. 

Only a newlywed couple is allowed to 
buy a pan. The clothes rationing al- 
lows the purchase of one dress in a 
year—and nothing else. If shoes or 
something else [Continued on page 52] 
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SHE IS DOING THE WORK 





@ Whatever it’s costing you to hand-fold your monthly statements, 

bulletins, form letters, price lists, advertising literature, etc. . . . you can 

do the work at a fraction of the cost... ina fraction of the time... with 
a Davidson Folding Machine. 

One girl, with this machine, can do the work of from 10 to 20 girls 

. folding from 6,000 to 45,000 sheets per hour ‘depending on the 

sheet size. And that means... no employees taken from their regular 


duties for hand-folding . .. no costly overtime . . . no delayed mailings. 

Any competent office employee can operate a Davidson... so easy... 
so simple... and even if you only use it one day a month it will pay for 
itself through direct savings. 


A new model...at a new low price 


The new Davidson Model 120 Folding Ma- 
chine puts mechanized folding within reach 
of all. It’s precision built, compact, depend- 
able, and amazingly efficient. The Continu- 
ous Load Automatic Feed permits replenish- 
ing load without interrupting operation. 
Motor driven. Handles sheets from 3” x3” 
to 10"x 14”. Floor model and table model 
available for prompt delivery. 





ASK FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET. Shows how mechanized folding can 
save you time and money .. . can get your important mailings out 
on time. Gives full details about all models of Davidson Folding 
Machines. Write today ... on your business letterhead, please. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Davidson Dual Duplicators 
1024-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Suvtteen Selon end Survie Gavasing ore lecaped bp putacipal cites of 
., Canada, Mexico ond abrood. 


Davidson 


| OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 











The Versatile 
REX-0- yap 


FLUID TYPE 
DUPLICATOR 







ILLUSTRATED 
REX-0-GRaph Model 


You'll speed up 
office routine, 
aave time, la 
bor and money 


FM with “Quick 
Change Master Guide" 


with a REX for high production 
O-graph It's Other models availabie 
faster, easier for sheets up to 14 


to operate, and x 17 
most accurate 

Ready instantly to n 
copies of letters, bulletins, ar 
nouncements, price lists, parts lists 
instructions, charts, production or 
ders—from simplest one color copie 
to multi-color and multi 
systems, forms and records 


columt 


Ask your local REX-O-graph 
Deaier to show you the model ex 
actly suited to your needs—for years 
of trouble-free duplicating service 
Or write for information and prices 


REX-O-g2aéé, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE 12. WISCONSIN 





LIES GIVE SUPERIO RESULTS 





DUO-POST ENVELOPE 


ATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


14. N.Y 
M * Des Moines 14, lowa 


Kansas City 8, Mo 


« Minneapolis 1, Minn 














Club Magazine Committees 


MORE than 2,500 Rotary 
Clubs—many in Australia and 
New Zealand—have estab- 
lished a Magazine Committee 
to help Rotary’s official maga- 
ROTARIAN in Eng- 
{OTARIA in 


zines—THI 
lish and REVISTA 
Spanish — serve Rotarians 
more effectively. 

Numerous ways 
an alert Magazine Committee 
can help a Club are described in the 
pamphlet 10 Ways Your Magazine Com- 
mittee Can Benefit Your Club, which is 
available to Rotary Clubs without cost. 
Some of them are: 

1. Aid to interest prospective 
Sometimes men who would make 


in which 


mem - 
bers. 
good Rotarians refuse an invitation to 
join a Club because they are misin- 
formed on Rotary. If THE ROTARIAN is 
brought to their attention, often it will 
answer their questions. 

2. Start new That 
day a man becomes a Rotarian he e2 
pects new experiences and is psycho- 
logically ready for fresh impressions. 
Make it a part of your Club’s “induc 
tion ceremony” to present the new mem- 
ber with a copy of the current issue. 

3. Make better Rotarians. The more 
Rotarians read their magazine, the 
deeper and broader becomes their un 
derstanding of Rotary 


members right. 


4. Stimulate discussions. An _ alert 
Club Magazine Committeeman can 
“spark” lively conversation at Rotary 


luncheons by starting a discussion on a 
recent ROTARIAN article 

5. Build homemade programs. 
Program Committee that 
Clubs assign the Magazine Committee 
the job of giving a short review of an 
article each week. 

6. Aid “outside” speakers. You might 
send him a copy of THE ROTARIAN Carry- 
ing an article relating to his subject; 
suggest that the Ciub-publication editor 
carry a note on the article in advance, 
so that the members may refresh them- 
have 


Inform 


your some 


selves and become better listeners; 
a copy of THE Rotarian at the speaker's 
table; and provide complimentary sub- 
scriptions to non-Rotary speakers. 

7. Sponsor “RotTarian Week.” Tradi- 
tion has set the last week in January 
for this observance. 

8. Create an International Service. 
Many inland Clubs ask, “What can we 
do in International Service?” One an- 
swer is, “Fourth Object Subscriptions to 
Revista Rotaria.”” Approximately 1,000 
Rotary Clubs and individuals are now 
sending more than 7,000 subscriptions 
to non-Rotarians in Ibero-America. 

9. Make Rotary better known, Among 
“Rotary public relation” activities, in- 
clude subscriptions to libraries, schools, 
youth centers, hospitals, etc. 

10. Create new ideas. Many original 
ideas have been worked out by alert 
Club Magazine Committees. They have 
started monthly Magazine Committee 
bulletins, sponsored special columns in 
the Club publication, helped neighbor- 
ing Clubs start publications, provided 
material for school debaters, etc. 


A Little 


een essou 


MAS de 2.500 Rotary clubs 
han creado comités de revis 
tas para ayudar a las revistas 
oficiales de Rotary—TuHE Ro 
TARIAN, en REVISTA 
° RorTarRiA, en espanol—a servi 
a7 4 mas eficazmente a los rota 


rios. 


inglés, y 


Rotary En el folleto Diez Formas 
en que su Comité de Revistas 


Puede Beneficiar a su Club se 
describen numerosos medios en que un 
comité de revistas puede ayudar a un 
club. Algunas son: 

1. Ayudar a interesar a 
perspectiva. A individuos que 
serian buenos rotarios no aceptan la 
invitacién para ingresar en el 
porque estan informados erréneament: 
acerca de Rotary. THE ROTARIAN puede 
disipar sus dudas. 

2 Iniciar 
El dia en que un individuo se 
hace rotario espera nuevas experiencias 
y esta psicol6gicamente preparado para 
nuevas impresiones. Haga parte de la 
ceremonia de admision el obsequiar al 


nuevo socio con un ejemplar de la re 


SOociosS en 


veces 


club 


correctamente a nuevos 


socios. 


vista del mes en curso. 

3. Formar mejores rotarios. 
tras mas lean la 
comprenderan mejor a Rotary. 

4. Estimular discusiones. Un miem 
bro alerta del comité de revistas puede 
iniclar animadas conversaciones en al 


Mien 


revista los rotarios 


muerzos rotarios proponiendo la discu 
sién de articulos de THE ROTARIAN. 

5. Preparar programas con gente d 
Informe a su comité de progra 
mas que algunos clubes asignan al co 
mité de revistas la presentacién de re 
sumenes de articulos cada semana. 


casa, 


6. Ayudar a oradores de fuera. Po 
dria usted enviar al orador un ejemplar 
de THE ROTARIAN en que haya algun a1 
ticulo relacionado con su asunto; sugie 
ra al director de la publicacion del club 
que incluya un comentario previo sobre 
el articulo para que los socios lo relean 
y escuchen al orador con mayor interés; 
téngase un ejemplar de THE ROTARIAN 
en la mesa del orador, y obséquiense 
suscripciones a oradores no rotarios. 

7. Patrocinar la “Semana de THE Ro 
TARIAN”. Ya es tradicional celebrar esta 
semana en la ultima de enero. 

8. Crear actividades de relaciones in- 
ternacionales. Muchos clubes del inte 
rior preguntan “;Qué servicio interna 
cional podemos rendir? Las “Suscrip- 
ciones del Cuarto Fin a Revista Rota 
r1A” brindan Ja respuesta. Aproximada- 
mente 1.000 Rotary clubs y rotarios en 
vian hoy mas de 7.000 suscripciones a 
no rotar:os de la América Ibera. 

9. Hacer mejor conocido a Rotary 
Entre las actividades de “relaciones pu 
blicas” incluya el obsequio de suscrip 
ciones a bibliotecas, escuelas, centros 
juveniles, hospitales, etc. 

10. Crear nuevas ideas. Muchas ideas 
originales han emanado de comités de 
revistas activos—boletines mensuales, 
columnas especiales en la publicacion 
del club, ayuda a clubes vecinos para 
iniciar sus publicaciones, debates esco 
lares, etc. 
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Guest Editorial 





Neophobia—Public Enemy No. 1 


IT’S A COMMON DISEASE 


IT AND DON’T KNOW IT. THE CURE IS AN OPEN MIND. 


Fin YOU a victim of neo 


phobia? You may think you are 
not—but are you sure? Millions 
who have it do not realize it. The 
symptoms are an extreme annoy- 
ance over change, an unyielding 
love for familiar ruts, a yearning 
for “the good old days.” In non- 
technical language, neophobia is 
“the fear of the new.” 

Progressive people always have 
to reckon with neophobia—not 
their own, but that which afflicts 
so many others. Every manufac- 
turer, for example, who plans to 
introduce a new product or alter 
an old one must take it into con- 
sideration. 

The automobile had to fight for 
its very life against centuries of 
horse-and-buggy thinking. Iceless 
refrigeration had hard going 
against the fixed ideas of those 
who worshiped at the shrine of 
natural ice. Perhaps at this very 
instant you are a butter idolato1 
and look upon margarine as a 
false god. Neophobia finds its 
way into every field of human en- 
deavor. 

The “brass hats” who crushed 
Billy Mitchell, the U. S. Army of- 
ficer who way back in the ’20s 
pleaded for military air power, 
were victims of neophobia. They 
worshiped the old methods and 
the old gadgets and had no place 

in their minds for 


internation e = airplanes. Only 11 


= = years ago Philip 
5 = Wylie, the author, 
> = had an argument 
=¢ t 8 8® with high-rank naval 


officers who made di- 
agrams to show him that it would 
take a minimum of 1,000 torpedo- 
carrying planes to score a single 
hit on one battleship. Think what 
is has cost in lives and treasure to 
prove them wrong! 

Henry P. Kendall, the Boston 
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textile manufacturer who built 
up from a single idea an organiza- 
tion with 11 large plants, says he 
has never talked about acquiring 
a new property without encoun- 
tering the opposition of his asso- 
ciates. His creative acquisitive- 
ness disturbs their routine. Once 
he overcomes their resistance, 
they respond loyally and effi- 
ciently, but in the beginning they 
act like brakes. They do not wel- 
come change. 

Some years ago Mr. Kendall 
was asked to buy the equipment 
of some New England mills which 
had failed. When he investigated, 
he found looms still in use that 
had been bought the year he was 
born. They were hopelessly out 
of date. It was little wonder the 
firms had gone under. The man- 
agers had neophobia. 

It is law that the fit survive and 
the unfit perish according to 
adaptability or inadaptability to 
environment. Victims of neo- 
phobia do not adapt. Is your Ro- 
tary Club immune to the bacillus? 
Some of your old-timers have told 
me how, back in the early days, 
many a good Rotarian said: “Yes, 
Rotary catches on in the United 
States, all right—but you’ll never 
get it to ‘take’ in other countries.” 
How many nations is Rotary in 
today?—some 70, isn’t it? 

I am told, too, that for years 
many Rotarians believed Rotary 
Clubs could not flourish in cities 
of less than 25,000 population. To- 
day the average size of communi- 
ties having Rotary Clubs is about 
4,500 persons! In Rotary, as in 
every other department of life, 
men must maintain constant vig- 
ilance against the malady. On the 
whole, Rotary’s record is good, I 
think. Back in 1936 someone came 
up with the Institutes of Inter- 
national Understanding idea. Neo- 


BUT INSIDIOUS; MANY HAVE 


By Thomas Dreier 


Trade-Magazine Editor 


phobes could have risen up and 
shouted: “What business has Ro- 
tary running these lyceum 
courses? Chautauqua stuff, that’s 
what!” If they did, no one heard 
them...for each year now scores 
of Rotary Clubs hold these In- 
stitutes, which bring to their cit- 
ies outstanding authorities on in- 
ternational problems from every 
corner of the world. The total 
annual audience at these excel- 
lent public forums is about one 
million persons! 


A GUEST at a recent Rotary 
Club meeting, I heard about some 
international fellowships your Ro- 
tary Foundation has established. 
Cash grants that average $2,000, 
these Fellowships are enabling 19 
excellent young men to study in 
“foreign” lands. I heard, too, of 
two UNESCO-Rotary Fellowships 
which your Foundation has set 
up. For educational and social- 
service leaders in war-torn coun- 
tries, they have been awarded a 
Polish doctor and a Greek doctor. 
Rotarians I’ve talked with seem 
proud that Rotary has taken these 
steps—but, remember, no neo- 
phobe would ever have suggested 
them. 

“Is everything all right in Ro- 
tary?” your late Founder, Paul 
Harris, once asked. “If so, God 
pity us. We are coming to the end 
of our day.” People whose minds 
are vital are free from silly 
fears of the new and untried. 
They welcome criticisms and sug- 
gestions. They go out of their 
way to get new ideas and new 
gadgets and new ways of doing 
things. They hire new men. They 
open their minds to what is fresh 
and what suggests adventure. 
They face the future expectantly 
and are eager to welcome changes 
for the better. 
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Meet White Man Runs Him 


A NEW FEATURE ABOUT UNUSUAL ROTARIANS— 


THIS ONE A FRIEND OF THE INDIANS. 


oo of an unusual kind was made in 1903 by Crow 
Indians in Montana. At a tribal council, more than 500 agreed 
on their need for a counsellor from the outside world. They 
had learned to respect a Baptist clergyman in the near-by 
“buying town” of Sheridan, Wyoming, so they petitioned him 
to come and live among them. 

He did—and he still does. On the roster of the Rotary Club 
of Sheridan he is listed as Dr. W. A. Petzoldt, but to Crows 
everywhere he is known as White Man Runs Him. Spoken in 
Crow, that name is a linguistic mouthful which few white men 
can correctly pronounce. 

How Dr. Petzoldt got his name makes a story. One of his 
closest Crow friends through the years was a strikingly hand- 
some chief. He had responded to Dr. Petzoldt’s teachings and, 
desiring to do him great honor, had bestowed upon him his 
own name of White Man Runs Him. Then, according to Crow 
custom, he had to take another, so he named himself Morning 
Star. 

The original White Man Runs Him was the last survivor of 
the Crow scouts who accompanied General George A. Custer 
to the Battle of the Little Big Horn in 1876, wherein Custer 
and more than 250 men of his troopers were killed. 

At the name-changing ceremony, the aged Crow explained 
why he had conferred his name on Dr. Petzoldt: 

“You have won my heart ... by the pure and unselfish 
lives you and your good wife have lived among us Crows.” 

Dr. Petzoldt has had an active life on the reservation, estab- 
lishing seven missions and several schools and churches. He is 
a nationally known lecturer on world affairs and Indian life. In 
1942, having grown “old and full of years,” he was ready for 

retirement. But he and Mrs. Petzoldt (see page 
42) elected.not to go to sunny California, but to 
remain among their copper-colored friends. So 
they continue to live, as they have for the past 
44 years, at Lodge Grass, deep in Montana’s 
great Indian reservation. 
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This sketch by White Arm, a Crow Indian, 
shows the inner circle of chiefs requesting 
Home Mission officials to send them Dr. Petz- 
oldt as their missionary in 1903. He is shown 
in a black coat, with Mrs. Petzoldt beside 
him, Chief Medicine Crow is the tall Indian. 





W hile Dr. Petzoldt (above) made many friends 
during his 38 years as a missionary, none was 
closer to him than White Man Runs Him ( be- 
low), who bestowed his name upon him. An- 
thropologists regarded him as having the most 
typical form and features of any U. S. Indian. 








THE AMERICAS ARE LEARNING 





The author—as sketched by Aloys Derso. 


on as they are geo- 
graphically the Americas are des- 
tined to become the center of the 
modern world. Midway between 
Europe and Asia, bisected by the 
Isthmus of Panama, and having 
their extremities in the Arctic and 
Antarctic, the American Conti- 
nents are the only united land 
body reaching into both polar re 
gions. They form the backbone of 
our planet and as such have 
drawn their strength from the 
peoples of two oceans. The Amer- 
icas form the great continental di- 
vide between the East and the 
West. 

It was perfectly natural that in 
the course of recent history the 
Americas should have become the 
haven for all races and all creeds 
and all ideas. The New World’s 
hospitality lay not only in the 
wealth of its virgin lands, capable 
of reshaping and rejuvenating the 
old races, but also in the achieve- 
ment of harmony and the recon- 
ciliation of their age-old hatreds 
and their historical struggles and 
rivalries. The physical geography 
of the Americas absorbed, trans- 
formed, and pacified the tragic 
political geography of Asia and 
Europe. 

Democracy, whose foundations 
rest on political fraternity, arose 
naturally in the Americas, and 
with its rise, through the frater- 
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nal consciences of its people, has 
come an entirely new conception 
of the forms of thought, of life, 
and of the very being of peoples 
and cultures. 

The Americas, consequently, 
are therefore the natural home- 
land of humanity. In their frater- 
nal atmosphere the old unrecon- 
cilable conflicts, harmonized into 
a common pacific life, have been 
dispelled by the creation of a civi- 
lization and a culture which, with- 
out denying their origins, have as- 
sumed aspects of their own which 
characterizes the North American 
and South American peoples. 

This America of ours was not 
only new land but a new idea and 
a new way of life—a new era, in- 
deed, in the destinies of humanity. 

It was natural that, together 
with democracy, new methods and 
new processes all of popular origin 
should arise in the field of human 
relations. This great mutation in- 
evitably had a radical effect on 
what is generally called “foreign 
policy’—a mere euphemism by 
the way; we should simply call it 
“policy” because it is an indivis- 
ible whole. 

The transformation was caused 
by the intervention of the people, 
until then excluded from the de- 
termination of their own desti- 
nies in the political pattern of 
Governments and nations. This 


A smaller family of nations 


within a larger one, they are beginning to master that 
rave art of getting along... an encouraging example 


to others intent upon the same goal 


By Oswaldo Aranha 


Former Foreign Minister of Brazil; 
President, 1947 United Nations Assembly 


new element, which was a basic 
and fundamental one, produced a 
radical departure in human and 
international relations. The pol- 
icy of peoples gradually replaced 
that of kings and diplomats and 
new factors arose in the consid 
eration of external relations. 
With the era of conferences has 
come the trend toward pacific so 
lutions, the effort toward world 
legislation, the creation of courts 
of international justice and other 
initiatives and combinations hav- 
ing popular origin; treaties of 
commerce, of friendship, and of 
peace; the Pan American Union, 
the League of Nations, the Atlan 
tic Charter, and the United Na- 
tions. One might also mention 
the so-called Hemispheric Defense 
Pact which was recently negoti- 
ated at Petropolis, Brazil, by the 
American republics. It is one of 
those regional agreements which 
can supplement and strengthen 
the United Nations. Under the 
United Nations Charter we can 
very properly and advantageously 
have regional agreements. The 
American republics are like a 
smaller family of nations inside a 
larger family of nations of which 
we would like the entire world to 
be members. The American re- 
publics are peaceful 
m INTERNATIONAL %& =©COUNtries. We are not 
- [ee = a so-called bloc, al- 
though we have 
many common inter- 
ests. We are, in fact, 
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Around a table in Petropolis, Brazil, 
North, Central, and South Americans 
discussed common interests at recent 
Inter-American Defense Conference. 


» continental commonwealth of 


nations. 

The Hemispheric Defense Pact 

not an emphasis on armaments 
or imperialism: it is an instrument 
f defense and peace. In effect, it 
offers an opportunity for an all- 
ound reduction in armaments. It 
means that we can take millions 
we otherwise might spend on ar- 
aments and divert them into 
peaceful and productive channels, 
for the economic development of 
ir countries and the improve- 

nent of our peoples. 

In many ways the future of the 
Western world lies in the hands of 
the young people of the Americas. 
The youth of today will be the 
peacemakers of tomorrow. For 
generations we Occidental peoples 
have enjoyed the cherished priv- 
ilege of acquiring knowledge in an 
atmosphere of freedom which is 
typically American. This educa- 
tion can be a mighty factor for 
peace, although unfortunately, in 
the past, it has all too often been 
placed at the service of war. 

The enslavement of intelligence 
is the most nefarious of tyrannies. 
Freedom of criticism, freedom of 
examination, freedom of initiative, 
and freedom of opportunity are 
the cornerstone of democracy on 
which the hopes and the possibili- 
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Forging a New Link was Summers’ view in the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News. 


ties of an enduring peace also de- 
pend. 

The United Nations was cre- 
ated to maintain peace by the 
force of ideas, rather than the idea 
of using force for collective secu- 
rity. It sprang into being during 
the war, but it was inspired by a 


yearning for peace and freedom. 
It is an expression of the idealism 
Like 
all human endeavors its develop- 
ment is influenced by the condi- 
tions of our times. But the United 
Nations idea is fated to survive. 
If its early life is difficult, it is be- 


of our Western democracies 
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cause it was born in a world which 
is physically and morally ill, and 
it is our bounden duty to support 
it in order that it may grow and 
develop in the course of time. We 
of today are pledged to the mil 
lions who died during two world 
wars to keep alive the ideals for 
which they gave their all. 

Obviously, the world will have 
to become better than it is if we 
are to reach our cherished dreams 
of banishing war. But with occa 
sional relapses, which we have 
experienced even in our own day, 
there is a continuing upward 
surge which has persisted since 
the barbaric ages. The march to 
ward a permanent peace and a 
real unity among nations cannot 
be halted; much less can there be 
a swing backward. 

The peoples of the world, and 
especially of the Americas, should 
not despair, either at temporary 
setbacks or seeming delays. The 
difficulties that nations face—so- 
cial, ideological, economic, and 
political—are great, but so were 
those faced by our forefathers. 


a aS, SPA 


ward peoples” if we will only re- 
alize that the entire world is an 
indivisible whole and that the 
welfare of all countries is bound 
up with the welfare of every 
single one or a group of States. 

The Second Assembly of the 
United Nations, over which I have 
had the great honor to preside, has 
marked another milestone along 
the path toward peace. While 
there may be those who would say 
that not much of a tangible nature 
was accomplished, nevertheless 
great material and moral advances 
were registered. 

More than two years have 
elapsed since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War and a real peace 
has not yet been achieved. But 
that is to be expected. Great 
conflicts are inevitably followed 
by an era of reconciliation—and at 
times, unhappily, of recrimina- 
tion. The world is in a state of 
incessantly aggravated convales- 
cence. Like an illness which ac- 
centuates by contrast with the 
blessings of health, war brings a 
single benefit in that we learn to 
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Hotel Quintandinha, 10-million-dollar show place of Brazil. Forty miles from Rio, 
site of Rotary’s 1948 Convention, it housed the recent hemisphere defense meeting. 


The problems that confronted 
Washington, Bolivar, and Lincoln 
seemed at times insurmountable 

but they were overcome. Just as 
the United States and her Central 
and South American neighbors 
have advanced colonial 
times, so can the entire world ad- 
vance in culture and civilization. 
There need be no so-called “back- 


since 
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hate it and to love peace all the 
more. A spiritual struggle emerges 
in the aftermath of war and doom 
overtakes those who refuse to 
learn from the experience of the 
storm. 

The totalitarian world collapsed 
because it dared to affront the 
freedom of the human conscience. 
Spiritual conquests may not be 


altered by material force. Because 
the late war was a war of all 
peoples and even all creatures, 
since no one could escape its con 
sequences and effects, the founda- 
tion of the peace that is to follow 
must rest on universal agreement 

The world must realize that 
this consensus is not to be 
achieved in a day, nor even as an 
immediate consequence of the ces 
sation of the armed struggle 
Nevertheless it would be absurd 
to deny that there has been loss 
of time in consolidating the peace- 
ful aspirations and necessities ol 
the peoples. 

Peaceful acquisitions are slow, 
like all work that is designed to 
last. Procrastination, howeve! 
cannot be justified. In order to 
maintain peace, when people show 
an inclination or tendency to re- 
new their belief in war, the United 
Nations must be ready to over- 
come momentary difficulties. Just 
as its members achieved victory 
and unity in the war when defeat 
seemed to impend, the United Na- 
tions—their peoples and _ their 
Governments — must believe in 
the superior power of reason and 
intelligence. 

They must learn from experi- 
ence lest they perish. 

One fundamental aim of the 
United Nations should be peace 
through conciliation of the com- 
mon responsibilities of the victors 
and the conscious and just sub- 
ordination of the vanquished to 
an international order created by 
the principles expressed in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
Our objective should be to take 
advantage of past experience in 
avoiding error and evil, in order 
to facilitate the work of peaceful 
material and moral improvement 
of all peoples. This task will be 
impossible if the nations of the 
world refuse to take profit from 
the last war, even more so than 
from the wars which went before, 
and fail to outlaw this scourge 
from the lives of all peoples. 

It is not enough to ban the use 
of weapons such as poison gas, 
atom bombs, and other instru- 
ments of mass destruction. Not 
only should armaments be con- 
demned, but the very idea of war, 
together with all thoughts of em- 
ploying the pacific conquests of 
science to breed war rather than 
to promote the well-being of 
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peoples. The advent of reason 
will be that of peace; it can never 
be based on force but on ideas, 
since ideas have been responsible 
for the use of arms. 

The world we want to preserve 
is one based upon persuasion. 
This mighty instrument has har- 
monized races, facilitated cordial- 
itv among creeds, made science 
and art universal, coérdinated in- 
terests and opened infinite posst- 
bilities for the common life of in- 
dividuals and peoples through 
civilization and culture on a truly 
international scale. 

The world must not fail to meet 
this opportunity. Like all achieve- 
ments of mankind, greater pa- 
tience, wisdom, and persistence 
are required to finish it than to 
lav its foundation. The strife that 
is a feature of this postwar period 
can and must be terminated by 
ideas, and never by arms. 

It is my sincere belief that 
reason, which holds sway over the 
greater part of the world today, 
will eventually secure the work of 
peace. Resistance will cease in 
time; new conceptions will arise 
which will conciliate the antag- 
onisms of peoples. There are no 
everlasting conflicts in human ex- 
perience. 

War cannot be permanent even 
though peace has not yet achieved 
permanency. Life itself is a con- 
tinuous sequence of dominations, 
co-existence, a growing necessity; 
freedom, an inevitable condition; 
democracy, a civilizing and cultu- 
ral imperative. The world im- 
proves incessantly and will con- 
tinue to do so. Peace will spring 
definitely from this very condition 
of material and moral evolution. 

At this moment—as we enter 
the new year—we still have vic- 
torious and vanquished nations, 
while nearly all peoples are bur- 
dened with poverty and fear. 
Peace in the occupied regions is 
merely a military condition, while 
in the occupying countries it is 
full of reservations and threats 
of large forces not yet demobil- 
ized. Europe is an economic 
tragedy and a military question 
mark. In Asia the tide of blood 
which the war swept in has not 
ebbed away. The Americas alone 
continue to be the continent of 
peace. 

Political forces will not be the 
only ones [Continued on page 51] 
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THE THREE BEARS 


By Royal Purcell 


Chie upon a time there were 


Three’ Bears. Only these’ Bears 
weren't a Big Bear and a Middle 
Sized Bear, and a Little Bear. Oh, no 
each of these Bears was the same 
size, and they all thought they were 
BIG Bears. 

These Three Bears were a littl 
queer. Their Mammas 
had not raised them 
very well. They did ex 
actly as they pleased 
They said exactly what 
they pleased. When 
they didn’t get their 
way, they would show their teeth 
and growl. 





Sometimes they would even bite! 

They lived in an old, two-story 
house that had been placed unde: 
a magic spell. It was also queer. For 
instance, it had lots of windows, but 
no doors. Wasn't that silly? All the 
Three Bears could do was to look out 
the windows. Sometimes they used 
long spyglasses. 

But try as they might, they couldn't 
get outside. Not even magic formulas 
would work. Yet. 

The Three Big Bears each had a 
Room on the first floor. The Rooms 
seemed large, and each of the Three 
Bears would pace back and forth in 
the Room all his very own. One of 
them might come too close to another 
Bear’s Room. This Bear would show 
his teeth and growl. 

The second floor had many more 
Rooms, although they were thought 
smaller. 

Bears lived in these Rooms, too 

Only these Bears were also thought 
smaller. 

Sometimes a Small Bear would 
think he was a Big Bear now. He 
would walk slowly down the stairs 
and join the Big Bears. If he be- 





haved, all right. But if he acted too 
smart, look out! 

There might be a Fight! 

Then the Bears would claw and 
bite! 


Until one of them got hurt too 


Then maybe the new Bear would 
go back up. Or maybe an old Bear 
would go back up. Or maybe they 
would all stay down Sometimes 
there were Four Big Bears down 
stairs. Sometimes Five 

But now a DREADFUL thing was 
happening! 

The Beats were growing longer 
claws Their teeth were getting 
bigger and sharper. In the last two 
Fights even Winner Bears had got 
badly mauled and had to lick their 
wounds for a long time. 

But that wasn’t all. The magic 
house was shrinking! 

There was still enough space to live 
in. But the paces back got shorter 
forth 

The closer the Three Bears came to 
each other, the more they got upset. 
They wanted to show their teeth and 
growl. 

But the house kept on shrinking 
and the claws kept 
on growing. The 
next Fight might kill 
them all! 

Oh, what were the 
poor Bears to do? 

it was so sad. No 
Mammas to help them. Instincts no 
good. And they had only little Bear 
Brains to figure with 

Now don't be disappointed 

We don’t know if they found the 
answer and lived together happily 
ever after. Because we don’t know if 
litte Bear Brains are big enough 
to figure with. 
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My JOB is studying men— 


and executives are my specialty. 
I have talked with hundreds of 
them in their offices—126 in ten 
months—visited their homes, met 
their families. I have walked 
along countless miles of factory 
production lines with them as 
they explained technological, 
financial, consumer, and person- 
nel intricacies. 

You cannot look at a frog and 
tell how far he can jump—but you 
can study the frogs that have 
jumped the farthest. That’s what 
I’ve been doing and now I can 
report that there are ceriain com- 
mon denominators and ever-pres- 
ent characteristics among men 
who rank at the top in business. 
Decide for yourself whether these 
men became executives because 
of these qualities or developed 
them because they became exec- 
utives. 

1. They work hard. The first 
thing noticeable in a successful 
executive is that he is not a clock 
watcher. He is willing to work 
hard and work all the time. The 
head of a Rochester company fre- 
quently sits up all night talking 
and working with his engineers 
on some serious and engrossing 
problem. This is the sine qua non. 

If a man cannot become so en- 
grossed in his job that he forgets 
time, he need not apply for ad- 
mission to the select group of 
successful executives. 

2. They have imagination. 
There must be vision to see 
through and beyond the tangible 
and present and possible into the 
impossible; to do creative think- 
ing which will produce new re- 


sults. A starry-eyed inventor 
rushes up to an executive with 
what might appear to be a hare- 
brained scheme; the smart man 
sifts the grain from the chaff, sees 
the possibilities, and in due course 
of time out comes a new gadget 
airplane, or fabric. 

3. They believe in research 
Charles F. Kettering says, “Re 
search is an organized effort for 
keeping you reasonably dissatis 
fied with what you have.” * Sci 
ence is on the move; competition 
is ruthless. No successful man 
can be content with the accom 
plishment of yesteryear. Ketter 
ing also says, “I am only inter 
ested in the future for I expect 
to spend all my time in it.” George 
Martin, late dynamic president of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
was, at 79, as curious about the 
future and as interested as a col 
lege freshman. 

4. They have good memories 
Many top-flight men have an un- 
canny knack for remembering 
names, faces, facts, and figures. 

One day I stood with Mr. Lew 
man, president of Richman Broth- 
ers, famous makers of men’s cloth- 
ing, as he greeted by name almost 
every one of the 2,000 workers 
who filed past him at the end of 
the day’s work. 

“Jenny, you need not wait; your 
sister has just gone out.” 

“Margaret, I know you are glad 
to have your husband home from 
the Army.” 

And on and on it went. Little 
wonder that this executive has a 
well-integrated group of workers 

5. They have determination. 
The executive door is closed to the 
weakling. A strong man has said, 
“He who gives back at the first 
~ * For an article by Mr. Kettering on this 


subject, see THE Rorarian for February, 
1946. 
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repulse and without striking a sec- 
ond blow and despairs of success 
has never been, is not, and never 
will be a hero in war, love, or busi- 
ness.” 

I know a man who failed in 
every undertaking and at 50 found 
himself penniless and jobless. But 
he was determined to succeed. He 
now owns a plant of his own with 
40,000 square feet of floor space 
and an output of $600,000 a year. 

6. They are modest. Doers are 
not boasters—they don’t have the 
time. There are a few stuffed 
shirts who strut as though they 
had really done something. The 
bigger the man, the less he brags 
and the more he passes credit on 
to others. 

“You’d be surprised,” says 
Charles L. Wheeler, executive 
vice-president of Pope & Talbot, 
West Coast lumber and shipping 
organization, and a Past President 
of Rotary International, “at how 
much can be achieved if no one is 
concerned about who gets the 
credit.” 

7. They are timesavers. Many 
executives, especially in their 
early habit-forming days, strictly 
and carefully budgeted their time. 

“IT have driven myself from 
hour to hour all my life so as to 
do the necessary things rather 
than to loaf or waste time. Often 
I could have read a book, attended 
a movie, or ‘shot the breeze,’ but 
there was work to be done.” 

This speaker, at 56, is one of 
America’s foremost industrialists. 
He now has the little book in 
which he kept his schedule while 
in grade school: “Rise at 6; bathe 
and dress by 6:10; chores about 
the house till 6:30; breakfast, 
study,” etc. People today marvel 
at the territory Frederick C. Craw- 
ford, president of Thompson Prod- 
ucts, covers. 

8. They are ambitious. The 
“vaulting ambition which o’er- 
leaps itself and falls back” is not 
desired, but there needs to be the 
vocationatg “Mpulse to surpass and 
- [ie = to use every particle of 
is = talent. The contented 
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person willing co let well enough 
alone will soon be blinded by the 
smoke from the blazing factories 
of the ambitious fellows who have 
filched his erstwhile customers. 

9. They know human nature. 
An executive must be able to see 
through a man’s inhibitions, frus- 
trations, and the artificial smoke 
screen which is often thrown up, 
then properly judge his value 

There is a keen Princeton man 
in Buffalo, New York, who took 
over an insolvent industry, re- 
shuffled the same men who had 
been alarmingly losing money, 
and without importing one person 
has paid off several millions of in- 
debtedness and now heads a blue- 
chip company. 

10. They are. self-confident. 
There will come many times in an 
executive's career when, after he 
has secured reports and tabulated 
divergent opinions, he must make 
the final decision—and often his 
verdict means the failure or suc- 
cess of his enterprise. He will 
have key men upon whom he 
must lean, but he must frequently 
walk alone. 

The other day I sat in the office 
of a round-faced, boyish 30-year- 
old, down in the Mahoning Valley. 
He was part owner with his 
brother of a jewelry store a while 
back. He decided to launch out 
into the unknown three years ago, 
got together 12 men, and started. 
He and a 34-year-old partner now 
control] the business, which is emi- 
nently successful and provides 
jobs for 600. He is a strange fel- 
low, does not know that capital- 
ism is washed up, is ignorant of 
the fact that Russia is a better 
place to live than the United 
States of America, and is not 
aware that the frontiers have all 
been closed. 

There are 3,650,000 businesses 
in the United States. A good 


working rule is that each one was 
started when a man and an idea 
got together and fought it out, 
with the man believing implicitly 
in himself and his idea. 

I know numerous companies 























THEY’RE PEOPLE TOO 


By J. R. Allais 


[>———— I go into my 
store early in the morning or leave 
late at night when no one is there 
but the watchman. Tables are 
covered, lights are out. I see 
nothing but walls and merchan- 
dise. There are no customers. 
There are no employees. Just si- 
lence. 

At such times I realize with 
clarity what is less obvious in the 
bustle of the day. It is that prop- 
erty is not business. Business is 
a live, pulsating organization of 
people working in harmony to- 
ward a common end. And the man 
who leads them should, if he is to 
justify the trust placed in him, 
think of his job as involving re- 
sponsibilities to his employers as 
well as the stockholders. 

The true executive teaches his 
people how to get along and co- 
éperate with each other. He de- 
velops their intelligence and ini- 
tiative by giving them responsi- 
bilities and guiding them in their 
discharge of them. He discusses 
with them their problems and as- 
sists them in their solution. Fear, 
that fiend of intellectual and spir- 
itual destruction, has no place in 
a well-conducted business. No em- 
ployer has a right, no matter what 
his position, to hurt the pride of 
any person through belittlement, 
unfairness, or harsh reprimand. 
In recognizing his employees as 
human beings, the enlightened 
business leader will realize that 
their aims in life are akin to his 
own. 

The greatest satistaction I get 
from my own business is not the 
money I draw from it. Rather, it 
comes as a spiritual lift when 
seemingly unimportant employees, 
thriving under careful guidance 
and considerate treatment, blos- 
som into persons of responsibility. 
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that started in a kitchen. Witness 
George Eastman mixing his emul 
sion; and Henry Ford turning the 
flywheel of a one-cylinder gasoline 
engine clamped to the kitchen 
sink of his home as his wife 
dripped gasoline into a tiny funnel 
that served as a carburetor. 

ll. They listen well. However 
keen a man may be, there are 
those in his organization who 
know more about many thing 
than does he. A respectful listen 
er makes an eloquent and sympa 
thetic talker. I have had many 
men tell me that the labore! 
mechanics, artisans, and worke! 
down on the line know the an 
swers to practically all the ques- 
tions which might arise. 

12. They get along with peo- 
ple. Armies followed General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
because they liked him. He knew 
how to adjust himself so as to gain 
confidence. 

A good executive makes friends, 
wins people for himself and fo 
his company. I have had close 
association with an executive of 
fantastic color who, in a few years, 
has increased his personnel from 
2,200 to 13,000, largely because he 
can associate pleasantly with his 
workers of all races—there are 36 
nationalities in his plants—colors, 
and creeds. His personality has 
won friends all over the country 
and increasing numbers become 
his customers because they like 
him. 

13. They are frank An in- 
creasing group of strong execu- 
tives are putting all the cards on 
the table so their workers can 
know company policies, condi- 
tions, and future of their jobs. 
The mystery and magic should be 
taken out of business. The av- 
erage worker is pretty smart and 
he is fair if he is in possession of 
all the facts. 

One president had a chart 
drawn showing where every pen- 
ny of the income was expended 
and the number of minutes 
worked each day to produce funds 
for the separate items. The star- 
tling result showed that the much 
abused stockholder received less 
than three minutes a day of each 
worker's time. 

14. They are articulate. Man- 
agement has felt that it was 
enough to do a good job and let it 
speak for itself. This is not the 
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case. There has been a tremen- 
dous amount of thunder on the 
left during the past dozen years. 

Nothing will help the competi- 
tive enterprise system more than 
to have each man tell his own 
story simply in his own back yard, 
because, after all, yesterday’s 
bank clerk is today’s bank presi- 
dent and the man poring over a 
drawing board or running a ma- 
chine today will head the organi- 
zation tomorrow. 

15. They are family men. I! 
have interviewed only six execu- 
tives who have been divorced. 
When I mentioned this to Frank 
Purnell, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company’s president, he re- 
marked, “This goes to prove that 
the women are long suffering.”’ 

A strong man needs a contented 
and helpful home life. To be a 
leader a man must possess self- 
control. Rarely is an executive a 
playboy. I have met only three or 
four such. They are serious in 
the acceptance of their responsi- 
bility and try to keep themselves 
in condition for the job. Most of 
them feel humble because so 
much depends on them. 

16. They are educated. Few 
have time to read and practically 





“A good executive makes friends, wins 
people for himself and his company.” 


all enjoy the out-of-doors. An in- 
creasing number are college men. 
About 15 percent of those I have 
met have only grammar- or high- 
school education. Many of these 
are highly successful, but the 
demands are so great and exacting 
that a college-trained man will 
generally get the nod. 

17. They are good sports. Ex- 
ecutives have learned how to take 
the bitter with the sweet; they can 
carry on either as “prince or 
pauper.” If they win, they are 


proud, but do not crow. If they 
lose, they seldom whine. 

The consumer is the court of 
last resort. If he turns thumbs 
down and votes “No,” manage- 
ment must sweat it out and either 
improve service and product or 
look for another job. 

One man who now has 5,000 on 
his pay roll attended Harvard, 
played football on three of Percy 
Haughton’s great teams, and was 
a champion wrestler. He came 
home from the Air Corps in World 
War I with a citation from Gen 
eral Pershing and $1,000 which 
he had saved, rented a room, 
bought a secondhand lathe, stoked 
the stove, swept the room, and 
worked. Life is today a game to 
him and he plays his business for 
all he is worth. 

18. They are sincere. A 14 
carat-gold executive started in his 
father’s company when he was a 
lad, studied worker-management 
relations diligently, learned the 
business through and through 
He succeeded his father and his 
entire life is wrapped up in his 
work. It is his cult. His prod- 
uct is of highest quality. There 
is a superb factory and the 
worker-management setup is un- 
surpassed. He feels that a great 
responsibility has been laid upon 
his shoulders and he _ painstak 
ingly carries it on. 

Now and then you find an ex- 
ecutive who acknowledges he is in 
business just to make money 
More typical are the men who be- 
lieve that by hammering away at 
production year after year they 
are creating new wealth. Their 
patriotism runs deep and is rooted 
in the conviction that about the 
best way to serve one’s country 
is to raise the standard of living 
of the people. And that is done 
not through any other means so 
much as by hard work and pro- 
ducing the things people want at 
a price they can pay. 

There they are: 18 marks of the 
executive. You'll find them gen- 
erously distributed among the 
men at the top in business. If 
fate should reshuffle the cards and 
900 average executives were to 
find themselves again at the bot- 
tom, I believe they would, because 
of these qualities, gradually but 
surely work themselves back to 
commanding positions. They’re 
that sort of men. 
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To the Antipodes 
with the Guernseys 


A PHOTO-REPORT ON ‘THE PRESIDENT’S 
40,000-MILE ROTARY TOUR. 


& P IN THE north of New Zealand, where geysers 
spout and mud springs boil, a band of Maoris gath- 
ered one day a few weeks ago. True natives of this 
“long bright land,” they had met to welcome two 
strangers from far shores—the President of Rotary 
International and his lady. 

“Observe, Mr. President!” said the Maori spokes- 
man as “Ken” and Edythe Guernsey came up. “I 
place these twigs upon the ground. Now I chal- 
lenge you to bend your back and pick them up. Do- 
ing so will be a sign to us that you come in peace 
and not as a raiding party.” 

With an easy gesture, born perhaps of picking 
golf balls out of cups in his native Florida, President 
Ken swept the twigs up from the ground and handed 
them to the smiling Maoris. So—the strangers would 
be welcome. They had come in peace. They would not 

raid these beautiful islands. 


Bi INTERNATIONAL But wouldn’t they? In the mount- oo 
: . ing pile of letters, reports, clippings, ; a 


and photos about the First Couple’s 





= ' . s = ; vas 
= Bega i 40,000-mile flying visit to the Antip- First stop is, that’s right, Hawaii, where Ken and Edythe meet 
Scie odes and Asia there is evidence 300 Rotary folk, go surf boating, peer into Kilawea’s crater. 
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In his chain of office and heartiest mood His Worship the Lord Mayor of Auckland (Rotarian 
John Allum) welcomes the Guernseys to his New Zealand city—an honor paid them everywhere. 


Next—a visit to a Maori village whose people 
term President Ken a Rangatira (Chief). With 
him, G. T. McDowell, Rotorua Club head. 


Phillips 


While guests gather in Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, Governor Dr. Chas. Greenslade and 
Hotelman Barling chat with Mrs. Guernsey. 


Welcome’s the word at 
Hobart, Tasmania, airport. 


aplenty that time and again they 
violated the nonraiding clause ot! 
the ancient Maori pledge. Whe: 
ever they went, say the letters 
they captured new friends, fired 


imaginations, and stole affection 

“Everyone quite lost his heart 
to them,” notes one correspondent 
from down-underland. “After the 
meeting,” writes another, “one o 
our members telephoned our Club 
President and said: ‘I realize a 

never before the scope of our po 

sibilities. I must justify my men 

bership in this wonderful organi 
zation.’ ”’ 

But of all this, Ken and Edythe 
Guernsey know little. What they 
remember is that for eight week: 
they rode a veritable tidal wave of 
Rotary hospitality and enthusi 
asm. What they remember are 
little things such as that on shell 
scarred Guam a dozen Rotarians 
turned out at 1 o'clock in the 
morning to meet their plane, serve 
refreshments, and hold a Rotary 
meeting ...and such as what 
happened in Townsville, Austral 
ia. A sea-food lover, Ken had 
heard on flying through that tow 
of its famous mud crabs. Nex! 
day, when he and Edythe returne:| 
for a visit, a bountiful meal of 
them awaited. What the guests 
did not learn until later was that 
local mud crabs were out of sea- 
son. Townsville Rotarians had 
gone 60 miles down the coast dur 
ing the night and gathered a mess 

What this couple can never for- 
get is how, at every one of the 45 
major stops they made on their 
great loop around the Pacific, Ro 
tarians and their ladies were there 
to greet them, to ply them with 
flowers, to speed them to hotels, to 
take them to teas and dinners and 
civic receptions, to show them 
their giant ant hills and temple 
bells, their Rotary youth buildings 
and _ crippled-children projects, 
and to talk of Rotary so long as 
there was breath left in any man 
All this the Presidential Couple 
took to mean but one thing: that 
Rotarians on this wide arc of the 
earth cherish Rotary deeply and 
took this way of saying so. 

It had been years since a Presi- 
dent of Rotary International had 
passed this way. In the early ’30s 
President Sydney W. Pascall, of 
Britain, and later Founder Paul 
Harris had visited Australia and 
New Zealand. Everywhere Ken 
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Darwis. 
The Guernseys in Anzac Lands 


In 26 busy days in New Zealand and 
Australia (which is as large as the con- 
tinental United States) President and 
Townsville ™ . Mrs. Guernsey flew some 13,500 miles. 
Thus they were able to meet men from 
two-thirds of the 170 Rotary Clubs and 
half the 7,350 Rotarians of these down- 
under lands. The map shows their route 
of travel and major stops in the region. 
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Atlast! It’s Edythe 
Guernsey’s turn to 
plantatree. Ithap- 
pened in Australia. 


anberra, Australia’s new and parklike — city, Rotarians welcome 
e Presidential Couple on their way into the local Club’s luncheon. ... At 
ckhampton, Australia, there’s time for only a quick airport greeting. 


Rockhampton Morning Bulletin 








In Bangkok, Pres- 
ident Ken pre- 
pares to place a 
wreath at the Roy- 
al Urn. A memo- 
rial day for Siam’s 
King Chulalong- 
korn was current- 


ly being marked. 





In the Portuguese 
colony of Macao on 
the South China coast 
there is a new Rotary 
Club. The Guernseys 
found time to visit 
it—and, betimes, to 
take a ricksha ride. 





In Hong Kong, Rotary’s First Lady tries her hand at chop sticks Shirts and gowns made of filmy pina cloth are “official evening dress 
while Governor Li Shu-Fan (at her left) and others urge her on. The Philippines, where Rotarians gave the visitors this handsome set of 


In Manila, war-battered Pearl of the Orient, 
Manuel Roxas, Philippines President, honors Ro- 
tary by his presence at a State dinner given the 
Guernseys, President Ken is at his left, speaking. 




























found reminders of these earlier 
visits. Friendship trees Founder 
Paul had planted flourish in Tas- 
mania, Christchurch, Sydney, and 
many other places. Ken took off 
his hat before each one. He 
planted a half dozen more. Auck- 
land. New Zealand, Rotarians, 
fined Ken a half dollar on a mirth- 
ful pretext and then set the coin 
ir. their Sergeant-at-Arms’ mere or 
mace alongside half crowns con- 
tributed by Paul and Sydney. 

It was the President’s mission 
to observe Rotary in the ten 
lands he would reach . . . and he 
found it thriving everywhere. It 
was also his mission to discuss Ro- 
tary. This he did in happy reun- 
ions with such builders of Rotary 
as Past International Directors 
Angus S. Mitchell and G. Fred 
Birks. of Australia, and J. M. A. 
llott, of New Zealand ...in meet- 
ings with such present leaders as 
his own First Vice-President, Gil 
J. Puyat, of The Philippines, and 
the current District Governors 
throughout the region. With heads 
of State, too, did he talk over Ro- 
tary and found such leaders as 
President Manuel A. Roxas, of 
The Philippines, and Prime Min- 
ister Peter Fraser, of New Zea- 
land, well informed and enthusi- 
astic. The latter declared himself 
a regular reader of THE ROTARIAN. 

Speaking at least three times a 
day, and often five or six times, 
President Ken made some 135 
talks during the eight weeks and 
so met with representatives of 
perhaps 150 Clubs. Always he im- 
pressed upon these Clubs their 
part in Rotary International and 
concluded with the assurance that 
“Your Board and President are 
aware of Rotary’s great opportuni- 
ties in this world which needs so 
badly the things for which Rotary 
stands. We are doing about it 
what we feel you, the average Ro- 
tarian, would want us to do if you 
could but tell us.” 

While the letters pour in saying, 
“Rotary here has gained the great- 
est inspiration and encouragement 
from their visit,” Ken and Edythe 
catch up on their rest in their 
Jacksonville, Florida, home. Soon, 
however, they will discover that 
people like Governor Ted Stone, of 
Singapore, have beén saying the 
only reason for letting them go 
was that “a longer stay would 
have meant a harder parting.” 
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Favorite Stories of Your Directors 
with Sketches by Derso 


S. Kendrick Guernsey 


PEESIDENT Ken's favorite story 
falls in the anecdote-with-a-point 
category. Here it is: 

Back in the early 1900s, an elder- 
ly, penniless couple drove a raw- 
boned mule hitched to a rickety old 
cart down the main street of Ken's 
home town in Florida. Rounding a 
corner, the cart overturned and col- 
lapsed. The old man and woman, 
weeping but unhurt, picked them- 
selves up and inspected the dam- 
age. It was obvious the cart would 
need some extensive repairs. 

A small crowd immediately col- 
lected around the cart. Most of the 
spectators knew of the couple’s 
financial condition and offered plen- 
ty of free sympathy and advice. 
One man, however, went a step fur- 
ther. Removing his hat, he placed 
a dollar bill in it. Then he turned 
to those standing nearest him, and 
said: 

‘*I’m sorry $1. How sorry are 
you?’’ 

Enough money went into the hat 
to get the cart repaired. 

Ken says the story has prodded 
him into action several times when 
he might have gone no further than 





merely to express his sympathy. 
This philosophy is typical of the 
tall bronzed Floridian who heads 
Rotary International this year. He 
finds time to help out everywhere. 
Executive vice-president of the 
Gulf Life Insurance Company in 
Jacksonville, he is head of Flort- 
da’s Citizens Committee on Educa- 
tion, member of the Highway Com- 
mission, and director of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, a children’s 
home society, Boy Scouts, and 
YMCA. He somehow finds time for 
golf and deep-sea fishing. Three 
pairs of feminine hands— wife 
Edythe’s and daughters Helen’s 
and Edythe’s—assist when he pre- 
pares superhamburgers at home, 





Arthur Lagueux 


RESIDENT of an investment 

corporation in Quebec, Quebec, 
Canada, ‘‘Director Art’’ is an ex- 
officio member of the Canadian Ad- 
visory Committee, a Past President 
of the Rotary Club of Quebec, a 
Past District Governor, and a for- 
mer international Committee 
Chairman. 

Despite his many business inter- 
ests, which include the presidency 
of power, realty, and banking firms, 
he finds time for yachting, fishing, 
badminton, and squash; is commo- 
dore of the Quebec Yacht Club and 
a director of the Quebec Winter 
Club. The story his wife and three 
children like best goes this way: 

A timid-looking fellow bobbed up 
in the office of a harassed theatrical 
agent one afternoon and announced 
he had an unusual act featuring a 
piano-playing frog and a singing 
fish. The agent lifted a skeptical 
eyebrow. 

‘*That,’’ he murmured, ‘‘is some- 
thing I would like to see.’’ 

So the visitor drew a tiny piano 
from a bag and produced a frog 
from his pocket. At a signal the 
frog seated itself at the keyboard 
and skillfully played a 
version of the old favorite ‘‘My 
Old Kentucky Home.’’ 





‘*All right,’’ snapped the agent, 
‘*but where’s the fish?’’ 

Once again the visitor reached in- 
to his bag and this time pulled out 
a goldfish bowl which he set down 
beside the tiny piano. Shoving its 
head above the water, the fish sang 
a beautiful solo with the frog play- 
ing an accompaniment. 

**Sign here!’’ cried the agent. 
**$1,000 a week!’’ 

The visitor looked humble. ‘‘Make 
it $500 a week,’’ he said. ‘‘To be 
honest with you the act’s a 
phoney.’’ 

**How so?’’ exclaimed the agent. 
**I saw it myself. The frog plays, 
the fish sings.’’ 

‘*Not exactly,’’ explained the 
stranger. ‘‘To tell you the truth, 
the frog’s a ventriloquist.’’ 
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BRAZIL 


HAS BUT STARTED...e 


| 


Big in size and rich in resources, this land 


now looms as the next great A merican empire. 


emerged from World 
War II a key nation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Its statesmen took their places 
among the top members in the 
United Nations. Its spokesman 
sat among the original 11 mem- 
bers of the all-important Security 
Council. A Brazilian is one of the 
11 judges of the new World Court. 
Its brilliant former Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. Oswaldo Aranha was the 
President of the Special Session of 
the General Assembly which de- 
bated the difficult Palestine ques- 
tion early in 1947 and also of the 
regular session which followed. 

Brazil was the only one of the 
Latin-American republics to de- 
clare war on the Axis which actu- 
ally sent an army of both land and 
air units to the European battle- 
front. Brazilian divisions fought 
in Italy under the command of 
General Mark W. Clark. But even 
if it had not been the only Latin- 


By Edward Tomlinson 


American country to become a 
full-fledged, fighting ally, it would 
still be a powerful world influ- 
ence. A nation larger than the 
whole United States, plus another 
Texas, the fourth largest in all the 
world; a nation of 47 million peo 
ple, a population greater than that 
of Great Britain or France—such 
a nation must be reckoned with. 

Nor can the world escape its 
varied and fabulous resources, 
many of which are essential to 
countless millions in the United 
States, as well as in Asia and Eu- 
rope. It looks as though Mother 
Nature had just hidden away in 
the limitless expanses of the Bra 
zilian hinterland large portions of 
all the things the Allies had to 
have in the critical war years. 
Even the United States, rich as if 
is in so many of the things needed 
in peacetime, was poverty strick- 
en for certain necessities when 
war burst upon it. 





“The Newsboy’’—a statue in Rio. Brazil- 
ians read some 6 million newspapers daily. 
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In 15 years Rid Copacabana Beach 
section has grown from a few hotels 
and apartment houses into a solid 


“yo mile of skyscraper dwelling places. 
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“We'd probably have been de- 
feated if it hadn’t been for certain 
key products which Brazil sup- 
plied us in the nick of time,” a 
high U. S. military authority told 
me the day after fighting ended in 
Europe. He referred to quartz 
crystal, tantalite, and a dozen 
other strategic minerals. 

About 90 percent of the flinty 
elasslike quartz crystal has been 
coming from Brazil. It is the great 
essential for radio sending and re- 
ceiving, as well as for gun sights, 
bomb sights, and practically all 
other precision instruments. 

Throughout the war, tantalite 
the most secret and cri- 
minerals. It is used for 
purposes as varied as 
detection devices and brain sur- 
It is the basis of radar. It 
is indispensable in temperature- 
control equipment, valve and 
pump parts, chemical apparatus, 
electrical rectifiers, and conden- 
sers. Tantalum, derived from tan- 
talite, serves to mend shattered 
skulls and bones and to sew up 
broken nerves. Brazil furnished 
the United Nations with 92 per- 
cent of this critical product in 
wartime. 

And diamonds! In the 1840s, at 
the time the grandfathers and 
grandmothers of California’s na- 
tive sons were plodding across the 
continent to get rich on gold, Bra- 
zilians, as well as Portuguese and 
other Europeans, were rushing for 
the new diamond country in the 
back areas of the State of Bahia in 
Brazil. Today the Brazilian dia- 
mond industry is thriving again 
and producing some of the largest 
Stones of all time. The “President 
Vargas,” which weighs 726.60 car- 
ats, the sixth largest in existence, 
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There's a utilitarian side to Brazil’s 
diamonds, first found in 1723. They 
are used in drills and revolving saws. 


Largest country in South America (see map inset at 
far right), Brazil’s great natural resources include 
potential power from falls like these on the Iguassu. 
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was dug up in Brazil in 1939. 

But it isn’t the diamonds 
that sparkle at the opera, or 
on the engagement finger of 
the gir] friend, which are so 
valuable and for which we 
must look largely to Brazil. 
{t is the industrial diamonds. 
Without these there would 
be no machine with 
which to build airplane and 
automobile engines or any 
modern machine. 
Throughout the war the 


tools 


other 
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Cattle breeding in Brazil is almost as old as the country itself. These steers are being sold in a large cattle market near Salvador, Bahia. 





















U.S.A. bought the entire Brazilian the semimanufactured products road. Today it is the newest i: 
output. Sidney H. Ball, one of the and raw materials you need. This dustrial city in the hemisphere 
great authorities on diamonds, will raise the standard of living girded with tracks, crawling with 
says that the war was won largely and purchasing power of our peo- yard engines. It is a model con 
because America and her allie ple. If we can manufacture steel munity, too, with the most up-to 
controlled 99.9 percent of the rails, we'll buy more locomotives date bungalow homes for the fam- 
world’s industrial diamond from you. If you help us to get ilies of more than 5,000 steel work- 
Brazilian business and govern- bulldozers and heavy road ma- ers. The great plant itself i 
mental leaders are now moving chinery, we will build roads, and equipped with American ma 
rapidly to continue production of then we'll buy more automobiles chines and tools and will produce 
all these, and to develop their from you.” pig iron, structural piping, steel 
other vast mineral and metalurgi A start has been made. The Ex- sheets, tin plates, and reinforcing 
cal resources. The way is being port-Import Bank has furnished bars and other materials suitable 
made easier for foreign capital credits and helped to finance the for building railroads, moderniz 
“It will be good business for new 65-million-dollar Brazilian, ing cities, and transforming Brazil 
you to extend us credits so that steel industry. Brazil is the one into one of the most modern na- 

we may buy heavy machinery,” remaining country in the world tions of the world. 
they tell the industrial nations. possessing iron ore in unlimited Brazil’s tremendous forest 
“It not only helps to keep your and almost untouched quantities. wealth is now being tapped with 
il plants going at top speed, but It is estimated that there are lo giant paper and cellulose mill 
more industrialization in Brazil billion tons of high-grade ore in being built in the South. During 
will enable us to produce more of the State of Minas Geraes. A solid the first two war years, the pub- 
mountain of iron rears up oui of lishing industry was almost para- 
the earth near the State capital of lyzed by the paper shortage, so the 
Bello Horizonte. In the very same publishers themselves became pro- 
region are enormous deposits of moters and now look to the time 
manganese, the thing that puts when they will be able to supply 
the starch in steel. These ores are their own needs and export to 
already pouring into giant retorts other South American countries. 
at Volta Redonda, 90 miles back in This is a large order, for 6 million 
the mountains from Rio. daily papers are distributed in 
In the days before the war Volta Brazil—more than a million in Rio 

Redonda was hardly a whistle alone. 

stop on a one-train-a-week rail- In the Brazilian tropical North 
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Brazil's famed mountain of iron (above) 
provides ore for the great V olta Redonda 
nt (right) which started in June, 1946. 


‘; one-fourth of all the world’s 
forests, with 2,000 different spe- 
eies of hardwoods. One high- 
powered authority estimates there 
are 5.000 billion board feet of hard- 
wood lumber standing in the Ama- 
zon basin Michigan furniture 
manufacturers are using logs or 
imber shipped 2,000 miles down 
the Amazon, then up the Atlantic, 
ip the St Lawrence, and through 
he Great Lakes. Since the Bra- 
ilian tropics produce only hard- 
woods and the United States— 
Oregon, Washington, Louisiana, 
ind other sections—produces 
hiefly softwood lumbers, here is 
the basis for a most profitable ex- 
hange of timber products be- 
tween the two countries. 
Silkworms are now thriving and 
iltiplying in Brazil. Although 
ess than 400,000 kilograms of 
arn were produced last year, ex- 
perts and businessmen are work- 
ng around the clock to expand 
his output, and to make silk pro- 
luction another giant enterprise 
outh of the equator. 
In spite of Japan’s cheap labor, 
looks as if the Brazilian silk in- 
dustry will eventually be able to 
compete in cost of production. A 
ilkkworm grows faster, works 
harder, and gets more food in 
South America than in the Orient. 
The Comissao Especial de Seda,.or 
he Brazilian Silk Committee, tells 
hat in Asia it requires 45 days 
from the birth of a silkworm to 
the formation of the cocoon. In 
srazil this cycle requires an aver- 
ige of 30 days, in some sections 
nly 12 
But it is the habits of the mul- 
berry tree that explain the real 
difference. The Asiatic tree must 
grow five years before the silk- 
worm can be turned loose to feed 
on its leaves, and there are only 
four harvests of leaves a year 
The Brazilian tree matures within 
anywhere from six months to 
about four years, depending on 
the section of the country, and 
yields from five to 12 harvests of 
leaves every 12 months. 
Americans have usually 
thought of Brazilian agriculture 
in terms of coffee, a one-crop econ- 
omy. Three-fourths of all the cof- 
fee consumed in the United States 
is of Brazilian origin. Normally 
Uncle Sam buys nearly 10 million 
bags of 132 pounds each every 
year. The rest of the world gets 
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The milky liquid oozing 
from this slashed tree 
may become tires on your 
automobile and the quartz 
crystals (below) may find 
their way into your radio 
set. Brazil now produces 
90 percent of the world 
supply of quartz crystals. 
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nearly half of its total consump 
tion from Brazil. Coffee was long 
king of the economic, as well as 
the political, life of the nation. 
Governments stood or fell accord- 
ing to the prices of the golden 
bean. But those days are past 
Coffee will continue to be one of 
the important industries, but not 
the dominating. Agricultural di- 
versification began even before 
the war. 

Brazil is the third corn-produc- 
ing country in the world, after the 
United States and Argentina. The 
sugar-cane fields of Sao Paulo and 
the South, and around the city of 
Recife in the North, supply the 
national sugar requirements, and 
leave much for export to Portugal 
and other European countries. 
The livestock business, principal- 
ly in the South and Southwest, 
has become a major enterprise 
with some 50 million head of cat- 
tle to back it up. Giant packing 
companies are scattered all the 
way from the city of Sao Paulo 
southward to the Uruguayan 
frontier. 

In the days of the great world 
depression, when King Cotton 
stood beggarlike in the fields and 
warehouses of the U. S. South, 
the Brazilian cotton crop mounted 
every year. Brazil is one of the 
leading cotton countries of the 
world. The national textile in- 
dustry is already sufficient to sup- 
ply the entire needs of the nation, 
in which, because of the tropical 
and mild climate, most of the pop- 
ulation wears cotton clothing. 

Perhaps the most serious of all 
the handicaps to Brazilian eco- 
nomic development and progress 
has been the lack of transporta- 
tion, especially into the fabulously 
rich interior. Except around the 
great cities the roads are not only 
poor, but in many instances there 
are no roads at all. Even today 
food products tragically needed in 
the great cities have often rotted 
50 miles away because they 
couldn't be transported. The pop- 
ulous regions of the North lie 
principally along the Atlantic and 
are dependent upon water trans- 
portation. Even this has often 
been inadequate. 

At the height of the war when 
Nazi subs began blitzing the South 
Atlantic and plunking Brazilian 
steamers, including small coast- 
wise vessels, wholesale, the need 
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for roads became a burning issue. 
There isn’t a single railroad or 
highway extending north and 
south the length of the country. 
Except by water or air the capital 
city of Rio is farther from the 
majority of the State capitals than 
it is from New York, London, or 
Paris. But plans have already 
been drawn for an ambitious high- 
way system, and surveys have al- 
ready begun. It will be a tremen- 
dous project, but there is to be a 
longitudinal, trunk road all the 
way from Belém, Para, on the 
Amazon, to Porto Alegre, near the 
Southern border. Other trunk 
lines will extend east and west, at 
least from the coast to the prin- 
cipal inhabited areas. 

Meantime airways, both foreign 
and national, operate to every city 
and town in the nation. It may 
be a surprise, but there are more 
miles of regularly scheduled air 
lines in Brazil than there are in 
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More than 500,000 workers employed 
in 35,000 factories make Sao Paulo 
a city known as “Chicago of Brazil.” 


the United States. The longest 
single domestic air line in the 
world is Panair do Brasil, which 
extends from Porto Alegre in the 
South, along the 4,000-mile coast 
line to Belém, Para, and up the 
Amazon and the Madeira rivers to 
the remote territory of Acre, the 
heart of the wild rubber country 
near the Bolivian and Peruvian 
frontiers. 

Potential water power in Brazil 
almost staggers the imagination. 


The Amazon, the widest river in 
the world, is 150 miles across 
where it flows into the Atlantic 
The Island of Marajo in its mouth 
is larger than the Island of Great 
Britain or the State of Indiana. | 
recently travelled up the Tapajos, 
an Amazonian tributary, which 
flows into the “Father of Waters” 
800 miles inland from the sea. In 
places the Tapajos itself is 15 
miles across. More than 25,000 of 
the nation’s rivers and streams are 
navigable. 

Some of its waterfalls dwarf 
Niagara. To mention only two 
the Iguassti Falls in the South 
are 65 feet higher, and the Paulo 
Affonso Falls on the Sao Fran- 
cisco River in the North are 100 
feet higher than the famed North 
American cataract. These mighty 
rivers and waterfalls are now to 
be harnessed to furnish hydro- 
electric power for new industry, 
and in the semiarid Northeast, 
where the eternal trade winds pre- 
vent normal rainfall, to irrigate 
great tracts of land. 

There are those who question 
whether Brazilian labor and man- 
agement have acquired the techni- 
cal skills and know-how required 
to handle the scientific problems 
connected with all these enter- 
prises immediately. “We thought 
the Russian peasants couldn’t do 
these things either,” one Brazilian 
businessman told me, “but they 
have, and they’ve done it all in 
record time.” 

Brazilian labor built the enor- 
mous wartime air bases at the 
cities of Belém, Natal, Recife, and 
Bahia as well as the naval installa- 
tions along the North Coast, 
which enabled us to win the bat- 
tle of the South Atlantic in the 
desperate submarine campaigns. 
Brazilian boys from the cities, 
farms, and even the Amazonian 
jungle regions learned the tech- 
nique -which enabled them to han- 
dle expertly all the modern war 
equipment from tanks to fighter 
planes in the Battle of Italy. Bra- 
zilians, with’ some direction from 
our experts, developed and 
manned all the varied and exten- 
sive mineral output during the 
war. 

Brazilian laborers and _ engi- 
neers, coached by a handful of 
foreigners, have erected the Volta 
Redonda steel mills. They built 
and operate Sao Paulo, the great- 
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est industrial city and center 
south of the United States, with 
35.000 factories employing more 
than 500,000 workers. The city of 
Sao Paulo, with 1% million peo- 
ple, and Rio, with its 2% million, 
are themselves eloquent evi- 
dences of the ability of the Bra- 
zilians to plan and construct. 

Not even Miami Beach, Florida, 
mushroomed so quickly as the Co- 
pacabana Beach section in Rio. In 
15 vears I have seen it grow from 

couple of hotels and three or 
four apartment houses into a solid 
mile of skyscraper apartment 
houses, all Brazilian architecture 
and construction. In short, Bra- 
villian management and labor are 
already demonstrating their abil- 
ity to cope with all phases of mod- 
ern planning and building. 

“The tropical climate in Brazil,” 
it is argued, “will operate against 
Brazilian industrial efficiency.” 
But the Southern portion of Bra- 
zil, the industrial area, is not trop- 
ical. It lies beyond Capricorn, and 
is as mild as Virginia and North 
Carolina. What is more, altitude 
helps to modify the climate in 
much of the tropical portion of the 
more northerly interior. South of 
the Amazon Valley and a few 
miles back from the coast the ter- 
ritory from Bahia to Uruguay 
averages 2,500 to 3,000 feet above 
sea level. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors to bear in mind when we con- 
template the future of this giant 
country is its cosmopolitan popu- 
lation. Those who still cling to 
the antiquated belief that all the 
Latin-American countries are 
made up of people of Portuguese 
or Spanish, Indian, or African 
strains will find the Brazilian pop- 
ulation a great surprise. If the 
United States has been called the 
melting pot of the world, Brazil 
may be called the melting pot of 
the ages. 

Nor is the vast undeveloped in- 
terior an Indian country, as so 
many of those who have gone ex- 
ploring in Amazonian wilds and 
the Mato Grosso back country 
would have us believe. According 
to General Candido Mariana da 
Silva Rondon, the greatest living 
authority on the Brazilian aborig- 
ines, the man who guided the 
late Theodore Roosevelt on his 
famed trip through the Brazilian 
jungles, there are less than 500,000 
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SFA BEMVINDO—that’s how 
Brazilians say ‘‘welcome’’ to 
the Rotarians of the world who will 
meet in Rio de Janeiro from May 16 
to May 20, inclusive, for the 39th 
Annual Convention of Rotary 
International. 

Brazil is truly a land of enchant- 
ment. Its people are warm-hearted, 
famed for their friendliness and 
their gracious living. 

Founded nearly 400 years ago, 
today Rio de Janeiro is one of the 
most modern cities in the world. It 
is rightly called ‘‘Cidade Maravil- 
hosa,”’ the marvellous city. World 
travellers report that nowhere on 
earth have Nature and man so suc- 
cessfully codperated to achieve 
beauty. 

The never-to-be-forgotten ap- 
proach to the magnificent Rio Har- 
. bor ... towering mountain peaks 
crowding the bay... jewel-like 
islands dotting the tranquil Atlan- 
tic waters ... surf-fringed, white 
sand beaches .. . brilliantly light- 
ed boulevards ... wide mosaic 
promenades—these are but a few of 
the many pleasant memories which 
every visitor to Rio will carry away 
with him. 

Against this delightful back- 
ground, Rotarians from North and 
South America, from Europe and 
5 Asia, from Africa and the islands 
of the Pacific, will discuss Rotary’s 
1948 Convention theme, ‘ ‘Solidarity 
through Friendship.’’ 

An outstanding Convention is be- 
ing planned. In plenary sessions and 
sectional meetings, Rotaiians from 
around the globe will give thought- 
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Indians left in the country. A half 
million in a population of 47 mil- 
lion doesn’t leave very much In- 
dian influence, numerically, at 
least. There are some 12 million 
people with African blood in their 
veins, about the same number as 
in the United States. 

The other 34 million represent 
every race and nationality on 
earth. Of course, the largest sin- 
gle element is the descendants of 
the Portuguese settlers and the 
Portuguese immigrants who came 
after them. Then there are some 
5 million citizens of Italian stock. 
In the far Southern States of 
Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio 
Grande do Sul there are entire 
towns and sections where until six 
and eight years ago the popula- 
tions spoke little but German. 
Most of these Germans settled in 
Brazil at about the same time 
their relatives came to Wisconsin 
and the Middle West of the United 
States. In that same region, pop- 
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Reunion at Rio 


ful consideration to the program of — 
Rotary for the coming year. These ~~ 
serious meetings will be augmented 
by the warm hospitality which the 
Rio Rotarians are planning. Con- 
vention entertainment features will 
be imbued with the spirit of Rio's 
world-famous carnival. 

It is my very great pleasure, as 
well as my duty, to issue this offi- 
cial call for the 39th Annual Con- 
vention of Rotary International to 
be held in Rio de Janeiro May 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 20, 1948. 

According to its membership, each 
Rotary Club is entitled to one or 
more Official voting delegates. As 


a Rotarian is expected to attend 
Club meetings, so Clubs are ex- 4 
pected to be represented at the An- ¢ 
nual Convention. Article VI of the : 
By-Laws of Rotary International t 
t 


gives full information as to the 

rights and responsibilities of a Club 

with reference to the Annual Con- 

vention. | 
I urge all Rotarians who can do 

so to attend this first Convention 

of Rotary International south of 8 

the equator. It will be a stimulat- y 

ing Rotary experience. It will be 

a grand vacation trip. And it will 

make a real contribution to the on- 

ward march of Rotary. 


Ss. 2 Nard 


8. Kendrick Guernsey 


President, Rotary Internationai 


Tae 


Issued this first day 
of January, 1948, at 
Chicago, lilinois, U.S.A. 
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ularly known as the Texas of Bra- 
zil, there are communities and 
settlements of Poles, Scandinavi 
ans, Swiss, and others 

The famed Guinle family, one 
of the richest in Brazil, is of 
French 
years until the end of the Vargas 
Government, if you called upon 
the Mayor of Rio, you would find 
him in the person of His Honor, 
Senhor Dodsworth. Brazil, like 
the United States, has drawn from 


extraction. For many 


every quarter of the globe races 
and peoples that make it the most 
cosmopolitan country in the 
Americas. 

New waves of immigration are 
already flowing from the Old 
World, to swell the growing tide 
of population. Each has brought 
and is bringing its own skills and 
ambitions—all of which cannot 
help combining to transform Bra- 
zil’s unsettled lands and treasure 
house of resources into the next 
American empire. 
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DON’T BE MISLED BY THAT TITLE. 
FOR SHINY PATES. NOR, ALBEIT, 


Ove FRIENDS are baffled 


when they hear my wife mow me 


down with, “Want the wig?’—or 
when I cut her off the air with, 
“Pay the two dollars!” These 


cryptic remarks are a private code 
used when we want to tip each 
other off confidentially with: 
“Pipe down. You're talking too 
much.” Or: “Don’t argue. Let’s 
skip it.” 

“Want the wig?’ 
way: Years ago in Hollywood 


started this 


they were shooting a swashbuck- 
ling costume movie The hero 
had to do a douglasfairbanks from 
the castle wall, grab a rope, swing 
out over the moat, and land on a 
flight of stone steps. Too danger 
ous for the star to attempt, so the 
top stunt man in Hollywood was 
called. He measured the distance, 
calculated his chances of survival, 
and told the director, “No dice.” 
The director sneered, ‘Scared, 
eh?” The stunt man said, “No 
just careful,” and then went on to 
explain that anybody who tried 
this particular stunt would find 
when he swung over the stone 
steps he’d be a good 25 feet up in 
the air, and when he let go and 
landed, he sure would break his 
neck, 

The director was a hairy 
chested graduate of the rough old, 
tough old, silent movie school. 

“Okeh, sucker,” he said. ““You’re 
just yellow. Give me the wig, and 
I'll do it myself!” 

The stunt man handed over the 
wig. The director got into cos- 
tume, hollered to the cameraman, 
“Get this!,” leaped off the wall, 
swung out over the moat, and let 
go. When he landed, he broke 
his back and both legs, and was in 
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the hospital for over six months. 

Now when I find myself offering 
my wife some well-meaning and, 
if I do say so, mighty sensible ad- 
vice about running the house or 
raising the children, instead of a 
snappy, “Mind your own busi- 
ness!""—and getting a fast come- 
back—she merely purrs, “Want 
the wig?” ‘and I get going right 
out of there On the other hand, 
when she starts that wifely back- 
seat driving, whether I’m running 
the car or answering the phone, or 
doing any of the things which a 
man always does better, I just 
smirk tolerantly, “Want the wig?” 
Wonderful to relate, it cools her 
off. 

There are two kinds of people 
in the world: that aggravating 
kind who get up early in the 
morning and fade out early in the 
evening; and the other kind who 
just can’t wake up until late after- 
noon and then can’t be dragged 
off to bed before the following 
dawn. These two have a fatal 
attraction for each other. Early- 
rising husbands marry late-rising 
wives, and vice versa. Result: 
about 11 o’clock in the evening the 
one who got up early and has been 
slugging all day is falling on his 
face with exhaustion, while the 
other is going strong and wants 
to stay up all night. 

These two, whom I will call the 
Typical American Couple, usually 
find themselves trapped with 
friends around 11 or 12 o’clock at 
night—friends who believe they 
are the ideal man and wife, per- 
fectly mated and adjusted; a 
couple like the Thurman Ar- 
nolds, who say, “The secret of our 


happy married life is that in 25 


THIS ARTICLE HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH SPARE TIRES 
IS IT FOR MEN ONLY. 


By J. P. McEvoy 


years neither of us has ever struc} 
a blow—with intent to kill.” How 
can the Weary One signal the 
Cheery One that he has a long day 
tomorrow and wants to get the 
hell home, without starting some 
thing? 

“Has the balloon gone up?” 
the Publisher Richard Simon 
code for resolving this perpetual 
problem. Their signal means 
“We're going home—and no foo! 
ing.” It is the tag of an old chest- 
nut about a farmer who took his 
grandson to the county fair. Half 
blind and stooped over, the old 
man couldn’t see very well, and 
constantly pestered the boy with, 
“Has the balloon gone up?” “No,” 
said the boy, and “No” again a 
dozen times. Finally, collapsing 
with fatigue and boredom, the old 
man croaked again, “‘Has the bal- 
loon gone up?” and the lad said, 
“Yes.” The old man straightened 
up with a sigh of relief and said, 
“Good! Then let’s go home!” 


Mars Arthur Garfield Hays had 
a maid who was an old sourpuss 
One morning Hays said to his 
wife: “If only that maid would 
smile—just once!” And in she 
came, as if on cue, with a smile 
from ear to ear, and greeted them 
with, “Guess what we have for 
breakfast—no coffee!”” Ever since 
then the Hays’s use this question 
when faced with situations that 
defy solution. 

“Pay the two dollars” has saved 
us many a headache, heartache— 
and bankache. It’s an old stage 
classic, played for years by the 
Howard brothers. Willie was the 
little fellow who was riding on the 


subway with his lawyer, Eugene. 
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The little fellow spat on the floor 
of the car, and was immediately 
arrested. The police magistrate 
said. “The fine is two dollars.” 
The lawyer retorted, “This is an 
outrage! My client won't pay it.” 
“He'll pay it or go to jail,” said 
the magistrate. “Take him away.” 
The little fellow pleaded with his 
lawver, “Pay the two dollars.” 
“No!” said the lawyer. “This is a 
matter of principle.” So they 
hauled the little fellow off to jail 

The following day the lawyer 
came back and said, “I’ve asked 
for a jury trial. The case comes 
up in three months. We'll show 
‘em. Meanwhile I should have, 
say, $500 for retainer, costs, etc.” 
The little fellow clung to the bars 
of his cell and bleated: “Pay the 
two dollars!” But the lawyer was 
a man of character. 

The trial came up and the little 
fellow lost. On the way home in 
the subway the lawyer said, “It’s 
true we didn’t win, but we gave 
them a fight. Or rather, J did. All 
you could say was, ‘Pay the two 
dollars!’ ”’ 

“So what happened?” said the 
little fellow. “In the end I had to 
pay the two dollars. But before 
you let me do it I was in jail for 


months—I lost my business—my 
wife left me—you got all my 
money. Now look at me, just a 
bum. Fine lawyer you are. Phoo- 


ey!” And with that the little fel- 
low spat in derision on the floor 
of the car. Instantly a heavy 
hand fell on his shoulder and the 
hoarse voice of the Law boomed: 
“Come with me. That will cost 
you two dollars!” 

“Don’t pay it!” cried the lawyer 
majestically. “We'll fight it!” 
Once more the little fellow was 
dragged off to jail, wailing pite- 
ously, “Pay the two dollars!” 

Many married couples have 
learned that a joke can be the 
shortest distance between two 
points of view. We have found it 
more conducive to serenity and 
repose to pay the two dollars and 
write off of our books and out of 
our lives greedy tradesmen, work- 
men, and politicians who hold us 
up and shake us down. Peace of 
mind is better than giving them 
“a piece of your mind.” So we 
say, “Want the wig?” or, “Pay the 
two dollars.” 

But maybe you have some bet- 
ter ones? 
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‘a LOVELORN have their 


Dorothy Dixes, the serious minds 
their Walter Lippmanns, the anx 


ious parents their Angelo Patris 
But the poor clubman—who has 
he? No one, alas, no one! 


When the fellas won't sing or be 


quiet, when they sleep through a 
speech or duck out early, to whom 
shall he turn for counsel and cour 
age? There is, as hereinbefore men 
tioned, no one. Just no one! 


That is, there wasn't up until 
press time—but now, hurrah!, there 
Club 


(“trouble-shooter, 


is. He is Professor Horace E 
Ph.T. 
phirst-class”’). 


dubb, 
A distinguished so- 
clopsyoptimist and inventor, the 
Professor will investigate one prob 
life 
will contrive machinery for the so 
lution of it. 


then 


lem of club each month and 


His blueprints he will 


readers in the 


with 


share 


Introd ucing Prof. Clubdubb 


Each month this famed Ph. T. 


will turn his mind on some 


yours. 


club problem — maybe 


form shown below. Bandel Linn, a 


cartoonist and Rotarian of Sara 


sota, Florida, will help him in this 

last phase of the work 
To spare the Professor brainfag, 

we urge readers to send him their 


club problems and, if they wish, 


rough sketches of their own devices 


for solving them Just address 
them to Prof. Clubdubb, c/o this 
magazine. If he chooses to attack 
your problem, you will receive a 


check for $5. If two or more of you 


submit the same problem, and it's 


used, the sender who got it onto the 


Professor's desk first receives the 
So 

“I lean to the theory,” says the 
Professor in explaining his ap 


proat h to the task, “that when you 


have one or more persons, the hu 
man element enters in. Mind you, 
that is only my opinion Brot 
schneider and Ganz, on the other 


hand, in their study Man the Un- 
mention Pn 
We had to go to lunch here 
kp 
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Hot air from long-winded speaker causes balloon (A) to rise , 
open door (C). Littie dog(O) yelps with 
freed; yelps are picked up by microphone (E) 


plifier (F). Cat G) is frightened by 
back against pivoted platform 
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o Be Lazy—and Live! 


SLOTH ISN'T USUALLY HELD A VIRTUE, BUT GET HEART DISEAS! 


AS THIS MAN DID AND YOU ACOl 


I AM THE laziest man in south 
ern California and proud of it. | 
do everything in slow motion 
even my thinking. I’m proud of 
this laziness because [I had to 
achieve it; I had to learn it or di 
For I, dear reader, am a “cardia 
I have heart trouble 
It was eight years ago last 
month that I discovered it. “Dos 
B—” and I were having a strict] 
social lunch together in Long 
Beach. Doc was in top form that 
noon and ribbed me pitilessly fo 
a while on the shortcomings ot 
higher education—which was n 
field. I felt good myself and, not 
ing an opening, I charged in 
“You medicos! Cancer has you 
stymied—and I can unde! 
stand that. But mean 
while you let a sim 
ple little thing 
like heart 


trouble 
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step in and back cancer off the 
map as the Number One Killer of 
the day.” Here | dragged out 
some figures showing that in that 
year heart disease would cut down 
twice as many people as cance} 
would “How come. Doc?” 

My friend frowned “The 
trouble with heart disease,” he 
said, “is that we usually don’t 
catch it in time. If a person’s 
racked with, say, tuberculosis, 
he’s easy to spot, but with heart 
trouble—. Right now, in this 
town, hundreds of people are 
going around as though they 
were in tiptop shape when actu 
ally they’re—” 
and looked at me as if suddenly 
I had become Case 57 instead of 
his old school chum. “Hmmm! 
Maybe you’re one of them, Jack.” 

I hooted. “Never felt better in 
my life. Sure I work hard. Rise 
and shine at 6, bowl right along 
all day—but I can take it, son. 
Fact is, I thrive on it.” 

“One of the symptoms!” Doc 
muttered. “With rich, red blood 
racing through their bodies at 
double time, heart sufferers are 
naturally hopped up, full of pep- 





Here he paused 


“The struggle might have 
gone longer but for a wise 
man I heard at our church.” 





Illustration by Albert H. Winkler 


By John J. Savage 


till they begin to get dizzy spell 
Just for ducks, why don’t you 
come back to the office with me? 

Well, just for ducks, I went, ex 
plaining that once in a while a 
doctor should have the treat ol 
looking at a really healthy human 
being. 

You can guess the rest. After 
he’d garroted my arm with that 
air-tube gadget and chilled me 
with his stethoscope, he looked 
grave and said: “I’m sending 
you home in my car. Go to bed 
and stay there. I'll see you tomor 
row.” 

I lay back and howled. This 
was a joke, of course. 

“From now on,” he went on 
“no liquor, tobacco, tea, coffee, red 
meats, salt, condiments.” 

“T’ll starve to death.” 

“Complete rest; no excite- 
ment—” 

“In fact, I hope I do!” 

“See you tomorrow!” 

At length it sank in: I did have 
a bad heart and what in Heaven's 
name was I grinning about? So, 
at last, I crawled sheepishly into 
the doctor’s car and went home 
to begin a strange new life. To 
others who may someday have 
the grim verdict read against 
them, I’d like to pass on this ac- 
count of how I adjusted myself 
to it. For there will be others 
Attacking all age groups, heart 
disease kills more people every 
year than the next five leading 
causes of death together. In the 
United States, that is. 

By the time I reached home I 
was ready for bed. I'd tried to 
laugh off .the diagnosis but 
couldn’t. It had given me an emo- 
tional jolt. I felt dragged out, let 
down, willing to stretch on my 
back and think things over. 

Next morning, of course, I had 
a fight with habit. I started to 
hop out of bed and commence the 
old shower-shave-coffee-and-run 
routine. With effort I dragged my 
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An Interview with Dr. Charles A. R. Connor, 
Medical Director, American Heart Association 


A. OUR knowledge of the human heart increases, 
so does the number of people who die from heart 
That is a fact to be noted the world around in 
nations that have controlled infectious diseases; in 
the United States, heart third 
death—some 587,000 deaths a year. That makes heart 
disease Public Enemy No. 1* and it fills the lay mind 
with fears and questions. Let us look at some of those 
the answers the medical 


disease 


disease causes every 


questions—and doctor is 
likely to give. 

Q. Is the diagnosis “heart trouble” a death sentence? 

A. By no means! It is a “death sentence” only in 
a small percentage of cases. By the way, let’s call it 
disease” or “diseases of the 
vessels.” For accuracy. 

Q. What IS heart disease anyway? 

A. It has taken thick books to answer that one, for 
heart disease occurs in many forms. 
disease is one. It involves a heart 
formed. The “blue baby” is an example. 

Rheumatic heart disease is another. Scars on heart 
valves and in the heart muscle left by rheumatic fever 
in childhood often disable the heart. 

Cardiovascular syphilis is another form. An infec- 
tion acquired in youth may attack blood vessels and 
heart 15 or 20 years later, if not properly treated. 

High blood pressure or hypertension is still another. 
It overworks heart and arteries, wears them out. 

Hardening of the arteries or arteriosclerosis is still 
another. It hardens and 
When there is a hardening of the coronary arteries 
which feed the heart itself, we have coronary heart 
disease. This is often, but not always, accompanied by 
a symptom called “angina pectoris” (literally “pain of 
the chest”). It to remember that 
many other causes for pain in the chest. Or a clot 
(thrombus) may form in the diseased coronary ar- 
tery—coronary thrombosis. 

Also, there are inflammations of the lining, muscle, 
and other parts of the heart. 

Q. Which of these many forms is commonest? 

A. First, note this: Some 7% million U. S. citizens 
have diseases of the heart and blood vessels. About 
one million of them have rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease—a combination which kills more 
children aged 5 to 19 than any other disease. High 
blood pressure singles out the middle aged, largely, 
and hardening of the arteries is the scourge of the 
middle aged and the old. Together they afflict perhaps 
6 million. 

Q. Which kind of heart disease is 
to be most feared? 

A. I'll ignore your word “fear’— 
which is the first thing a cardiac 
patient must overcome. Fear is no 


“heart heart and blood 


Congenital heart 
prenatally mal- 


narrows blood channels. 


is well there are 


The heart showing its coronary 
arteries, Their hardening is the 
commonest kind of heart disease. 
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Courtesy Mets 
Pictorial diagram of the heart which shows course 
taken by the blood from the body to the heart, to 
the lungs, back to the heart, and out to the body. 

substitute for knowledge. Rheumatic fever and high 

blood pressure and arteriosclerosis are still baffling 

The basic cause of any of them is unknown, though 

their effects are well known 

Q. What about treatment? 


A. Considerable progress 


iny progress? 


With sulfa drugs we can 
With 


defective 


often prevent recurrences of rheumatic fever 


surgery we can mend some congenitally 


hearts, and in selected cases relieve symptoms of high 


blood pressure. With penicillin we are finally whip 


ping the dread disease of the heart lining known as 
subacute bacterial endocarditis, With compounds called 
heparin and dicumarol, which keep blood from clot 


ting, we are reducing other perils 


Q. Does excess fat bring on heart disease? 


“Yes 
that it’s a menace once you have heart disease 


A. Some doctors say others “No.” All agree 
Every 
pound of flesh has its quota of blood vessels. The heart 
has to service them. 

Q. Is heart disease 


A. Well, as the inevitable result of increased knowl 


increasing? 


edge and public-health measures, more people are liv 
ing to the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th decades of life, 
when heart disease is the most frequent cause of death. 
Also, improved diagnosis detects diseases of the heart 
which in the past would not have been recognized 

Q. If my doctor says 1 heart 
should I do? 

A. What he says. 

Q. If my doctor says I don't have heart disease, but 
I still think I do, what then? 

A. Believe him. 


have disease, what 


*The American Heart Association reports that diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels cause more deaths in the 
United States than the next five leading causes combined 
The figures for 1945 were roughly: heart diseases—587,000 
deaths; cancer—177,000; accidents—96,000; nephritis—88,000; 
pneumonia—68,000; tuberculosis—53,000 
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head back to my pillow, and by 
the time the doctor arrived I had 
about convinced myself that the 
most important work before me 
lay not on my desk, but right 
here on my downy. 

“I’m not going to make a 
chronic invalid of you,” the doc 
tor announced as he pulled up a 
chair. “I’m even going to let you 
get up for a part of the day and 
go about your busine but not 
in the old way. No more bound 
ing up steps two at a time; no 
more racing from appointment to 
appointment. You're to walk slow- 
ly think slowly, do everything 
slowly. You’ve fancied yourself a 
human dynamo, a ball of fire 
Erase that picture! Now you're 
the town loafer himself.” 


Tar sounded easy enough 


until I tried it. I’d keep forget- 
ting. Automatically I’d slash into 
my breakfast as if it had to be 
downed in three minutes as of 
yore. Then I’d remember. Auto- 
matically I’d whirl around and 
grab for my ringing phone. Then 
I'd remember. The struggle went 
on for days and might have gone 
longer but for a certain wise man 
whom I heard at our little neigh- 
borhood church. 

“You never really solve your 
problems,” said he one Sunday 
morning, “while you look directly 
at them. Study your difficulties 
intimately. Then shove them 
back into your subconscious. Have 
faith! Trust! Relax! And the sub 
conscious will send forth its an- 
swer. If you’re writing a play or 
teaching a class or managing an 
industrial merger, your conscious 
mind, after the first thorough con- 
templation, only confuses the 
issue. It is your subconscious 
mind that solves it unerringly.” 

I'd try it, scientific or not. “My 
problem,” I said, as I stepped off 
the front porch the next morning, 
“is to get from here to the office 
slowly. I'll do it not by ‘looking 
directly at the problem,’ but by 
looking at something else.’ So for 
the first time in years I stopped to 
look at Mrs. Ashley’s giant zin- 
nias, the creeping-bent grass on 
the Thompson lawn, and the gulls 
on the park pond. It worked! As 
I made myself an amateur natu- 
ralist, I became a laggard. 

I applied the formula all the 
way through. “Change the sub- 
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ject on yourself.” That was it. 
Look on that dumb tiresome 
“quiet hour” as the Lucky Break 
of a lifetime—to be filled with 
good books, daytime radio broad- 
casts, and creative dreaming. 

By this same process even the 
strict diet which heart men rigidly 
prescribed in those days ceased to 
bother me much. I admit I’d have 
given my lazy right arm for a 
thick juicy steak more than once 
in those first months, but stew, 
rabbit, fish, chicken, and souffles 
juggled around made a passable 
substitute. But, oh, salt! The 
boon of even the poorest of man- 
kind—except me! Have you ever 
allowed a filmy creamy omelette 
to melt on your tongue where it 
becomes a flat, tasteless, gooey 
mess—for lack of salt? Don’t! 

To a lesser degree, closing the 
spigot on most liquids also exas- 
perated me. Never a heavy drink- 
er, I had often enjoyed a cocktail 
before dinner or a stein of beer 
with congenial friends. But, oh, 
those scalding draughts of morn- 
ing java! Now when I needed 
them most I could endure them 
least. 

“There’s this caffineless coffee,” 
the doc wheezed to me one morn- 
ing, “but it’s slops.” 

“Slops?” said I. “A bowl of un- 
salted mush to you, Doctor. I'll 
try your slops!” I did and each 
morn I sent up with its wispy 
vapors my thanks for the man 
who invented it. It proved de- 
licious, glorious. So good, in fact, 
that my wife, a confirmed Kaffee- 
schwester, began poaching on my 
private preserves. 

To forget my hunger for to- 
bacco, I “changed the subject” in 
a different way. In my boyhood 
I’d known a tall Navy officer who, 
though he was the master of 1,000 
men, could not conquer the smok- 
ing habit. I’ve seen him, time and 
again, “swear off” in the morn- 
ing, sweat through the day, pace 
the quarterdeck half the night— 
and then start smoking again the 
next morning. Here was one place 
[ was going to outdo this boyhood 
idol of mine. I was going to swear 
off and stay sworn. I did, and 
when the cigars were passed, I'd 
smile, shake my head, and offer a 
silent tribute to my old skipper. 

So that’s the way I won the 
battle of the Great Slowdown—by 
substituting a pound of good 


practical psychology for the ounce 
of will power with which I’m en- 
dowed. Doctor B— probably still 
thinks he performed the miracle 
and I let him go on thinking so: 
it’s the only way I can get even 
with him for all the things he’s 
done to me. But someday, if | 
ever run across him, I ought to 
tell him that I think he should di- 
vide honors with a certain small- 
town preacher in a backwoods 
church. You don’t suppose—no, it 
couldn’t have been!—that there 
was any collusion between those 
two? I wonder. 

At any rate for eight years I’ve 
been the prize slowpoke of these 
parts. I sleep at the drop of a 
shoe, never go to a fire unless it’s 
in my own house, and eschew all 
work. This laziness business has 
its beauties! In those first years 
of my new existence I went to my 
desk every day, put in a good five 
or six hours, and even carried on 
some night classes I had been 
conducting. Now, able to do it, I’d 
rather shuffle around my garden 
and along the seashore all day— 
and that’s what I do. Nature, I’m 
finding, is truly grand. 





Tuart ascetic diet has, hooray!, 
long since gone by the boards. I 
eat everything | please, but in 
moderation. I don’t know what my 
old doctor would think of this— 
he has moved away—but maybe 
he, too, has joined the school of 
heart men who say that you can 
eat practically anything so long as 
it doesn’t make you fat. Fat, they 
say, is the great menace in heart 
cases. Every added ounce puts 
extra strain on the old pump. 
Tobacco they’re noncommittal 
about and alcohol—some heart 
men even recommend it in small 
quantities. But they all, of what- 
ever school, still give their pa- 
tients this classic admonition: 
“Never run! Never walk if you 
can ride! Never climb! Never 
stand if you can sit, never sit if 
you can lie down.” 

I must confess that now and 
then the snail’s pace bores, and 
I’m pretty tired of having the 
town’s humorists greet me not 
with, “Good morning!” but rather 
with, “Don’t tell me yow’re still 
dragging around!” 

All things considered, however, 
it hasn’t been half bad. I’m still 
here—and that’s what I wanted. 
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What Would YOU Do? 


CASE STUDIES IN THE ETHICS OF MODERN BUSINESS. 


By Fred B. Barton 


low honest do you expect a 
firm to be in its advertising? 
Need it be correct to the minutest 
detail? Or would you condone a 
little exaggeration, a slight twist 
of a word’s meaning or implica- 
tion? 

Here are two cases that came 
before the U. S. Federal Trade 
Commission. One was of vital im- 
portance to every dairy farmer 
and creamery in the U.S.A. 

Read them over and then form 
your own conclusions, 


For a battle between competing 
products a classic example is the 
one waged by the dairy and oleo- 
margarine industries.* The case 
here reviewed was a skirmish in 
the prolonged struggle It took 
two years for the FTC to reach a 
decision. 

Arguments centered around 
the words ‘‘churn,’’ ‘‘sunlit 
churnery,” and “churned.” In its 
advertisements, a certain Midwest 
concern claimed that its butter 
substitute was ‘‘churned’”’ in 
“fresh, pasteurized milk.” 

FTC lawyers leaped to the at- 
tack. 

“Your spread does not contain 
butterfat extracted from whole 
milk or cream by ‘churning’ as 
‘churning’ is done when making 
butter,” they charged. 

“What’s more,” they added, 
““your oleomargarine is not 
‘churned’ in the sense that the 
term is understood by the general 
public. In fact, it’s the direct op- 
posite of churning. The real 
churning process 
separates butter- 
fat from an emul- 
sion (cream) in 
which it is sus- 
cit 7a | pended. Your ma- 
i chine blends, 
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THE TENTH—AND FINAL—INSTALLMENT OF A SERIES OF TYPICAL 


$10 FOR A STORY 


Have you a choice anecdote of how human 
nature entered into and helped solve a business 


problem? A story that illustrates what Rotari- 
ans mean by Vocational Service? 


If so, send it to ‘‘The Rotarian,’’ 35 East 


mixes, and pro- 
duces an emulsion. 
It is not a churn at 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. If it is used 
in the series of ‘‘What Did YOU Do?’’ stories, 
starting next month, a $10 check will be sent to 


all.” you. And you will have the satisfaction of 


That assertion 
had about the 
same effect as 
waving a crimson flag before a 
Jersey bull. 

“Of course it’s a churn,” the 
company retorted. “In our in 
dustry it’s called an ‘emulsion 
churn’ and is commonly known 
as a ‘churn.’” 

FTC attorneys pointed to a pic- 
ture of an old-fashioned dasher 
type churn used to advertise the 
butter substitute. 

“Does that look like the ‘churn’ 
used in your plant?” they queried 
“Would the average housewife 
see any similarity between them? 

“No,” they continued. “Your 
churn is really an agitator. It no 
more resembles a creamery 
churn than a vacuum cleaner 
looks like a broom.” 

Here was a fine point in busi- 
ness ethics. Had you been an FTC 
member, would you have granted 
that the advertising was substan 
tially honest in claiming the sub- 
stitute was a “churned” product? 
Or would you have insisted upon 
an accurate definition of the 
process and required the oleo 
maker to find another word to 
describe his process? 
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rape-Juice Ady 


Like learning, a little exaggera- 
tion may be a dangerous thing. 

That was the FTC’s thought 
when it studied the claims of a 
grape-juice concern. This firm 
used a great deal of radio time 
and hired a feminine Hollywood 
star to advertise grape juice as a 
weight-reducing medium. 
- *This was debated in THe Rotarian for 


February, 1944, by Paul T. Truitt and John 
Brandt, 


having shared something good with others. 


FTC was skeptical of state- 
ments like these: 
“Friends! Did you ever stop to 
think how a few pounds of ugly, 
excess fat can spoil your popular 
itv? How attractive 


Well, 
then—why not reduce the (Blank) 


much ke 


they can make you look? 


way, recommended by - 
the lovely star of screen and 
radio? It’s easy. It’s pleasant 
And wonderfully effective. There 
are no strenuous exercises or 
drugs. Instead, you merely mix 34 
glass of (Blank’s) grape juice with 
14 glass water—drink before 
meals and at bedtime. That’s all. 


Start reducing the pleasant, 
easy, effective (Blank) wa‘ to 
morrow.” 

Medical experts had advised the 
FTC differently. So it figuratively 
threw the book at the company, 
saying: 

“Your 


sentations are false, misleading, 


statements and_ repre- 
and de eptive o 

The FTC did not, however, at- 
tack the quality of the company’s 
grape juice, so the firm’s lawyers 
hurried to the defense. 

“After all,” they pointed out, 
“our grape juice is harmless. It 
is nonhabit-forming, delicious 
wholesome, accepted. The adver- 
tising is good-natured and there 
is no intention of doing harm.” 

FTC was adamant, however. 

Was it too hard on a company 
selling a quality product? 

Should a firm be penalized for 
erring somewhat in exact descrip- 
tion? 

Your decisions in these cases 
may or may not coincide with that 
of FTC. Turn to page 53 and see. 
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YES!—Dean S. Nauman 
RR ys * 


Ese April, I did what I had 


never done before. I wrote my 
Congressman what / thought 


about a public issue and what / 
thought he should do. The issue 
was UMT (universal military 
training); I told him he should 
support it. 

Why? The chief 
freely concede, is that out of my 
war experience as an enlisted man 
in the Air Corps I have come to a 
cold and hard conviction that 
living, working, and thinking with 
men from many walks of life and 
that some military discipline not 
only are beneficial to young men, 
but necessary for survival of 
country. 

It was a hard 
It reversed my campus training 
and a go-where-you-want and do 
what-you-want attitude fostered 
by a soft, comfortable home life. 
Yet while in uniform I had come 
to realize that discipline and its 
discomforts would continue in 
peacetime, and over all my think- 
ing hovered the involuntary com- 
mitment to this fact until it be- 
came exhilarating to have a part 
in the sacrifice being made and to 
be made. My reaction, I am sure, 
was and is shared by most serv- 
icemen though we seldom try to 
express it in words. 

One year of UMT in time of 
peace would teach young men a 
lesson in democracy they cannot 
obtain in any other way. It would 
give them experience in working 
together and provide discipline 
needed to make them conscious 
of their responsibilities to others. 
Medical examinations would de- 
tect numerous disabilities while 
there is yet time to correct them. 
Physical exercise would tone up 
many a body. 

UMT would provide a new and 
needed link in the educative chain 
of American youth. It would be 
difficult to convince many ex- 
servicemen that one year in uni- 
form would seriously “interrupt” 


reason, I 


lesson to learn. 
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the careers of young men. Records 
of G.I.’s now back in school do not 
bear out the “interruption” objec- 
tion. The 1946-47 edition of Who’s 
Who among Students in Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges 
states: 

“When the questionnaire for 
this survey was distributed, World 
War II had been over more than 
a year. During that year so many 
veterans whose training had been 
interrupted had returned to be- 
come pace setters on American 
college campuses that attention is 
drawn to this particular group, 
which comprises nearly one-third 
of the students listed [herein]... . 
This group, most of whom served 
overseas, state almost unani- 
mously that they consider their 
college work less difficult and of 
a higher quality because of their 
experiences in the service; only a 
few have found it hard to concen- 
trate on their studies.” 

Must we always believe that the 
American eight-year primary four- 
year junior-and-senior high-school 
and four-year college system to be 
the complete answer to the educa- 
tional problem? It would seem 
to me that UMT offers a challenge 
to the schoolmen to develop a 
new plan, allowing for one year of 
military service. It would not be 
entirely straw-foot drill either, for 
modern military science calls for 
varied skills. Selected young men 
would, of course, train under tech- 
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Four years in the U. S. Army, including seryic, 
in India, are part of Dean Nauman’s background. 
Born on a Dakota farm, he attended Dakoig 
Wesleyan University, University of lowa, Chicago | 
Art Institute. Now 


eee 


nical leaders—but be 


all would 
learning the “reality of democ- 
racy” through concerted action. 

That every youth would not 
benefit equally from military 
training no valid argument 
against it, any more than the fact 
that some youngsters fail in arith- 
metic is reason for abolishing it. 
Neither UMT nor school should be 
held responsible for weaknesses 
of the individual due to heredity, 
home environment or improper 
parental training. 

But there is even more impor- 
tant justification for UMT than di- 
rect benefits it would bring to the 
individual youth. It is the crea- 
tion of successive generations of 
male citizens who are trained to 
defend their country. Here I 
would quote from a statement 
signed by 189 educators of leading 
colleges and universities endors- 
ing a UMT program as embodied 
in proposals then under considera- 
tion by Congress: 

“The successful defense of the 
United States must take account 
of military facts as they exist 
today. It is not possible to prepare 
for a modern war after that war 
has broken out. Trained men 
must be available who can use 
modern weapons and technique 
better than any potential adver- 
sary if the issue is not to be dis- 
astrous.” 

Atomic bombs have not can- 
celled out [Continued on page 50] 
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ir he is co-partner in an adver 
tising firm he helped start at Rapid City, So. Dak. | 
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was graduated at Swarth- 
College with honors in scholarship and ath- 
and had two years in the Navy. Last May 

Northwestern University, where ht was 


Neceking a Ph.D. in physics, to work full time for 
lasting peate through World Republic, in Chicago. 
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OR the first time in the history 
F of the United States, the is- 
sue of the forceful drafting 
oung American man for 
what is variously described as 
preparation in case of war or prep- 
aration for the peace of the world 
is being seriously advocated. This 
issue demands cool and farsighted 
analysis. 

The major questions at stake, 
as I see them, are: 

l. Has peacetime military 
training proved historically cor- 
rect? 

2. Is peacetime military train- 
ing economically sound? 

3. Is peacetime military train- 

politically wise? 

4. Is peacetime military train 
ing militarily and _ scientifically 
sound? 

Let us 


of ev ery ; 


ing 


take up the first: What 
does history teach? 

The Romans had a motto which 
many leading military figures use 
today as an argument for institut- 


ing universal military training 
(UMT). That motto was “Si vis 
pacem—para_ bellum”—‘“If you 


want peace, be prepared for war.” 
QUESTION: Has there ever been an 
instance, where two or more ma- 
Jor nations were concerned, when 
adherence to this motto did not 
eventually result in war? ANSWER: 
There is no case in the last 5,000 
years of recorded history where 
military preparedness by major 
powers ever maintained the peace! 
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The 
power, so the analogy of Switzer- 
land, frequently used, is false be- 
cause Switzerland is not a major 
power with major economic and 
other interests that would conflict 


United States is a major 


with those of other nations. Ob 
viously, Switzerland would not be 
able to defend herself successfully 
for long against a major power 
using modern instruments of war. 
Historically, then, peacetime 
conscription not only has failed to 
prevent war, but, in the case of 
major powers, it always has been 
followed by war. Those 
would deny this are invited to 
check their history books again 
Is UMT economically sound? 
Should the United States Gov- 
ernment hire more than a million 
men every year and appropriate 
billions of dollars to support and 
train them, the national budget 
would be increased and the tax 
structure would be_ unsettled 
through a period of years with 
grave effects on the economic 
health of the nation. Instead of 
building more carseand trucks for 
an expanding economy, Uncle 
Sam would produce tanks and 
half-tracks% instead of having 
more steel to develop industry in 
a peacetime economy, he would 
have to reserve large quotas for 
steel weapons of every nature and 
description—from the largest bat- 
tleship to the smallest pistol. 
Would the billions of dollars 
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necessary for a peacetime con- 


cript army contribute to a 


healthy and stable American econ- 


omy? Of course not. There is no 


economic return from money 


plowed into nonproductive chan 


nels. This is basic economic law. 
Witne Great Britain being 
forced to reduce the ize of hei 


of the terrible drain 
thi 


decline of 


army because 
on her 
ment; 
Athenian Empire 


der in 


mo 
the 
economic or 
the 
recognize the futal 


economy at very 


study the 


ancient Greece and 


reasons tor it; 
drain on ancient Roman economy 


and manhood because of her army 


and continual war; bear witness 
to the economic deprivations ol 
the Japanese, Italian, German, 


and Russian people during peace 
time because of their conscript al 
mies. The cost of a conscription 
program is being soft-pedalled by 
those who support it; it is histori- 
e 
cally dollars-and-cents folly. 
Is UMT politically wise? 


Every schoolboy has read about 


“power politics” and “balance of 
power” and knows that such 
terms have come into existence 


because of the historical power re- 
lationship between major nations 
on the economic, political, and 
military level. 

Under power politics, any major 
nation interna 


tional economic or political deci- 


which makes an 


sion can only enforce and carry 
decision consonant 
strength and 


not only true of 


out such a 


with its military 
This is 


capitalistic nations and 


powel 
Govern- 
ments, but of socialistic and com- 
it any wonder, 
then, that all three attempt to in 
stitute UMT ostensibly for defense 
and preparedness, but in reality to 
maintain economic position in fo 
eign fields and to enforce political 
decisions abroad? 

This mad 
cism at home, and that means con- 
trols and eventual loss of many 
liberties [Continued on page 50) 


munistiec States. Is 


course leads to fas- 
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OMEWHERE in your town 

there is an institution that has 

a chapel, several fonts, and 
numerous rigid forms. In it you 
hear mention of cloister and tow- 
er, see many a broken character 
consigned to the hell box, and ob- 
serve that here the devil is kept 
on the run. 

Could it be, umm ah, a church? 
It couldn't. No, for all its ecclesi- 
astic nomenclature, it is your local 
printing shop! 

To the man who gets out your 
letterheads, election notices, and 
favorite newspaper, the word 
“chapel” means his shop itself or 
its printers’ union. A “font” is a 
family of types, and Cloister and 
Tower are the names of two. A 
“form” is a frame filled with type 
A “hell box” is a receptacle for 


.discarded type, and the “‘printer’s 


devil,” bless his ambitious young 
soul, needs no introduction. 
“Clear enough,” you say, “but 
how came printing by these 
church terms?” Thereby hangs 
but one of 101 wonderful tales ap- 
purtenant to the art. Back 500 
years ago when printing as we 
know it began, the Christian 
church was its first customer. 
Some of the first shops, the story 
goes, were set up in chapels, and, 
to keep their types separate, print- 
ers sorted them into empty bap- 
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Type Can Talk! 


SOME NOTES ON PRINTING—AS IT RELATES 


TO THE NEW DRESS OF ‘THE ROTARIAN,’ 


tismal fonts which happened to be 
handy. That, if true, explains 
“chapel” and “font.” “Hell box’ 
and “devil” take care of them- 
selves. 

Every art and craft has its own 
language and lore which the man 
outside it little comprehends. But 
it is strange that so many of us 
who have read so much since we 
were age 6 should know so little 
about the craft that places those 
letters and words before us. Could 
it be that until this minute you 
never stopped to think that every 
printed letter has a family name 
and distinct personality? Could 
it be that you never paused to re- 
flect that sometime somewhere 
some man of steady hand cut this 
t, just as you see it, into cold steel 
and then punched it into brass to 
form a mold or matrix from which 
all the t’s in these pages might 
flow? 

Could it be that you don’t care? 
Why, indeed, should you? The 
layman is not expected to stop and 
think of these things. It is enough 


By Karl K. Krueger 


that he should want the thought 

that printed matter conveys. The 
mechanics, the esoterica, of print- 
ing he can safely leave to that 
fellow down the street, who, 
happy amid his dusty cases, fum 
ing metal pots, and thumping ma- 
chinery, has done pretty well with 
the greatest tool for man’s en- 
lightenment ever devised. 

The 30-some people in the office 
of your magazine have always felt 
a kinship with printers every- 
where, but never did they feel it 
more than in recent weeks. What 
they wished was that somehow 
they could funnel] the total know! 
edge of all printers into a job they 
had at hand: the “dressing up” o! 
the typography of 
THE ROTARIAN. OE VOCATIONAL 

That job is now = ay 
finished, and, as you =§ 
may have noted, has = Sige. 
resulted in a new @c t U 8 
cover design, new 
display types for headlines, ne\ 
caption type, new departmenta! 
headings, and several new fea 
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tures. not the most significant of 
vhich is Prof. Clubdubb’s corner 


(page 21) 

 Withevery encouragement from 
Rotarys Magazine Committee, 
vour editors set out to tailor your 
magazine a little more closely to 
The page size of the 
“hook.” as publication people like 
to call a magazine, should, they 
felt. remain as was. No reason to 
eo larger or smaller; many reasons 
against it. For what it’s worth to 
vou, the proportions of these pages 
approximate Euclid’s Golden 
Mean, an ideal ratio of width to 
h that old Greek geom- 
etrician devised 300 years before 
Christ. For layout men the fact 

hould be tucked in here that this 

page size right on the nose of 
the desirable Hypotenuse Rectan- 
gle. So—page size would stay the 
same. What about the front cover? 
If you'll just refer to the handy 
box about magazine covers on 
this page, you will see why THE 
ROTARIAN will retain its unconven- 
tional cover design. 

There are, it is said, some 10,000 
different families or fonts of type 
in use in the United States alone, 
if you count all the varying 
weights and sizes of each particu- 
lar strain. Studying type books, 
your staff consulted several typo- 
graphic and format experts, then 
after many discussions came up 
with these conclusions: 

1. Stick to the old body type 
that is, the type in which articles 
and items are set. (2) Change the 
headline and caption type. 

For easy reading, everyone 
voted, it would be hard to beat the 
body type THE RoTARIAN has been 
using since its last major change 
of dress or format in 1940. One of 
Linotype’s famed “Legibility Se- 
ries,” it is called Paragon and is 
marked by a roundness, largeness, 
and openness that make for facile 
reading. Note, for example, the e, 
the hardest-working letter in the 
alphabet. Observe its large coun- 
ters or open spaces within the let- 
ter. Assets! 

It was the good fortune of THE 
Rorarian back in the early ’30s 
to have the counsel of the late 
Douglas C. MceMurtrie. widely 
known type designer and _histo- 


your tastes 


lepth whic 
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A Bit about Our Covers 


Loox again at the cover on 
this issue. Note how the photo 
fills the top two-thirds of the 
page and overshadows the name 
plate. That’s unconventional 
among modern magazines, isn’t 
it? Decidedly! Free of news 
stand competition with other 
publications, ‘‘The Rotarian’’ 
can try new trails. This one, 
blazed five years ago, gives the 
cover illustration the best pos 
Sible ‘‘break.’’ 

As long-time readers know, our 
cover subjects run the _ well- 
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rian of the typographic art. Time 
and again, as “Mac” worked to 
bring out your magazine’s individ- 
uality, he would say: “Any type 
that comes between the reader 
and the author’s meaning is bad 
And then he’d quote Bea 
trice Warde as saying that an) 
type, for extended composition, 
should be “invisible.” 

Time seems to have proved that 
the article type you have long 
been reading in THE ROTaARIAN has 
this invisibility. Not once in eight 
years has any reader written in to 
complain of it or praise it. And 
remember this: on the average, 
readers of this magazine have 48- 
year-old eyes. If they had to strain 
these mature orbs to read their 
magazine, they'd say so. For an 


type.” 


other thing, typographers talk of 


“occular limitation,” say a line of 
text type ought not contain over 
{8 characters. The “character 
count” in these lines you’re read 
ing is about 32. So—Paragon in 
narrow columns has passed the 
test. It will stay on. 

Headline types were another 
matter. Here there seemed need 
for change, need for a type that 


yULy rere of CENTS 


known gamut—from pheasants 
on wing to Presidents at desks. 
But whether they're scenics or 
industrials or whatever, all 
must measure high in ‘‘shock 
value.’’ Even our Rio cover, se 
lected from 500 photos, has this 
look-again quality in a degree. 

Kodachromes, water colors, 
oils, woodcuts—the covers of 
your magazine reproduce work 
done in many mediums. They 
will keep on coming as before 
but with a few type changes new 
this month.—EDSs., 








would give a page more dignity, 
grace, and warmth than the old 
had given. The job of picking it 


could have been easy. The eenie 


meenie-minee-mo formula would 
have delivered one in a hurry, but 
your staffmen were not disposed 
to use it. Thorough study seemed 
more in order and was begun at 
The bulk of this study fell 
on the shoulders of Art Editor 
Frank J. Follmer and Assistant to 
the Editor Ainsley H. 
who, to catch afresh the “feel” of 
type, carried their search way 
back to its origins. The Japanese, 


once 


Roseen, 


Koreans, and Chinese, they found, 
were printing from movable types 
long before Johannes Gutenberg, 
of Mainz, gave Europe the art in 
about 1454, but the complexity of 
their alphabet 
ment. 

One thing about Gutenberg that 
fascinated these researchers was 
that the old master seems to have 
struggled diligently to make his 
first work look as little like print- 
Highly illumi- 
nated by hand, his Bible, for ex- 
ample, appeared to have been the 
handwork of one of the scriptori 


blocked develop- 


ing as possible. 
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ums of his day. And that, it is 
said, is just what he wanted. He 
was not eager to reveal that he 
had invented printing. 

While treading one of these be- 
guiling bypaths, your typographic 
hunters came upon a type family 
originally cut by a man not far 
removed in time or place from 
Gutenberg. The family or font of 
type, known far and wide as Gara- 
mond, proved to be just what they 
were seeking. Those words Type 
Can Talk in the headline of this 
article are a sample of it. “Here,” 
says the typographer, “is a ‘Tif- 
fany face.’ It suggests quality, dig- 
nity, distinction.” 

Gutenberg’s black gothic type 
had given way to the roman letter 
when Claude Garamond came 
on the scene in the early 1500s. 
An apprentice of France’s master 
typographer Geofroy Tory, Gara- 
mond eventually got to cutting his 
own punches and matrixes and 
came to be known by his contem- 
poraries as the foremost type de- 
signer of his day. Italics, the let- 
ters that lean, had been invented 
but a few years before. It remained 
for Claude Garamond to mate 
them to a regular type face, his 
own. 

Every printer who visits Paris 
would, if he knew a certain fact, 
make a trip to the Imprimerie 
Nationale. There on display are 
the original steel punches and cop- 
per matrices made by Claude 
Garamond. The headline type you 
shall see in THE RorTarRtiAN hence- 
forth did not come directly from 
those molds, of course. Many mu- 
tations occurred between. Another 
Frenchman, one Jean Jannon, 
who worked 60 years after Gara- 
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The Anatomy of Type 


HE TYPE MAN who, carried away with 
his work, tells you that ‘‘type lives!’’ 
not be so far wrong. An ordinary 
piece of foundry type such as makes up the 
headlines 
**shoulders,’’ ‘‘face’’—even a ‘‘beard’’! 


in this magazine has ‘‘feet,’’ 


Feet. 
Nick. A guide to compositor. 
Shoulder. 


. Type high. Always .918 inch. 
. Counter or Void. 


Beard, neck, or drive. 
Face. 

Serif. 

Width or set. 

Point size. 


mond’s death, is thought to have 
taken Garamond’s alphabet, 
sharpened it up, cut it all anew. 
Others reworked its italics. And 
present-day type men have adapt- 
ed it to the needs of modern high- 
speed printing. 

Somewhere some perceptive 
reader may ask, “Can you justify 
using an old type face in a modern 
magazine for 20th Century execu- 
tives?” There are several answers 
to that question and one is that no 
type of inherent excellence is ever 
old, but, on the contrary, is as 
fresh as the metal from which it 
was just cast. You printers—you 
know the Caslon and Baskerville 
and Bodoni type families, some of 
the most famous in the world. You 
know, too, that, like Garamond, 
their genealogies go back 300 or 

















Printing 

In me all human knowledge dwells; 
The oracle of oracles, 
Past, present, future, I revéal, 
Or in oblivious silence seal; 
What I preserve can perish never— 
jG Le ae is lost mbes 

5 guages; by me 
The deaf may hear, blind may see, 
be dumb converse, the dead of 


Communion with the living hold. 
All hands are one beneath my rule, 
All nations learners in my school. 
Men of all ages, everywhere, 
Become contemporaries there. 


(1776-1834) 


more years. Wm. Caslon I., 
example, cut his types in the ear! 
1700s. Giambattista Bodoni’s yea 
were 1740-1813. Perhaps true a: 
satisfying modern design com: 
from using old and tested mate 
als in new ways. That is what T: 
ROTARIAN will try to do with Gar: 
mond. 

Brush will help. Brush, so you 
know, is another type face. It 
the black, longhand-like letter 
see in the departmental headline 
this month. Informal, bold, an 
fairly new, it will lend emphasi 
or novelty here and there. Sti 
another type family rushes in wit 
aid: the Cloister group. You see 
in the captions beneath photos an 
illustrations. 

Did you, as you flipped these 6 
pages, note the square motif? It 
stems from the new square symbo! 
sided by the names of Rotary’ 
four lanes of service which wil! 
henceforth label articles as to 
which of the Rotary services they 
stress. Some readers will find it a 
convenience; others won’t need it. 
You will note other new things 
an “unusual Rotarians” feature 
and more “glance copy,” for you 
who must read and run. 

In every office act they perform, 
the men and women who assemble 
the words and pictures and ads 
that go into this magazine are con- 
scious of you, Mr. Rotarian, and 
your 265,000 fellow subscribers in 
some 70 countries. They are acute- 
ly aware that here in their hands, 
with the guidance of the Magazine 
Committee, is an institution of pa- 
per and ink and ideas that is one 
of the chief links between Rotary 
International and you. 

They think you want that link 
to be strong. So—if sometimes it 
seems to you they worry too much 
about things infinitesimal—lik« 
whether it should be Garamond, 
Baskerville, or Bodoni— under- 
stand that it’s only because 
they’ve got you on their minds. 

“Mac” McMurtrie, to mention 
him again, had a thought on this 
business of trying to improve 
things. He liked to quote an epi- 
taph which one type designer had 
written for another. It went this 
way: 


For his enduring epitaph we take 

His Printer’s Motto, set in jewelled 
ring: 

Though little things perfection make 

Perfection is no little thing. 
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@ Red-Hot Paint. There has long been 
need for al nticorrosion paint that will 


et i 
1nd up under continuous red heat 
thout ‘chipping cracking. or peeling 
\ manufa rer has now brought out 
ch a paint It prevents metals from 


rroding a scaiing at red-hot tem 
ires as high as 1,850° F. and pro- 
des protection to metals in all weather 

litions as well. The paint follows 
n and contraction of the 
tal: hot metal can be subjected to 
ing in cold water without 
icking or peeling the paint. The paint 
iwplied to the cold metal, dries in 
and can be subjected 


uit 20 minutes 


red heat immediately after drying 


@ Safe Kiddie Shears. Any parent who 


had | little darling barbered by a 
ighbor ffspring will appreciate the 
plastic play shears that will cut 


cloth, flesh, or hair. They 
molded of polystyrene in a wide 
The blades 
ther by a brass rivet. 


ietv of attractive colors 
ire held tog 


B@Speedy Car Refinish. To do a real 
vaked-enamel refinish on an old car has 

en out of the question due to the high 
temperature required in the baking 
type of baking enamel re 
juiring a temperature of only 180° F. 
1akes it possible to duplicate the orig- 

| factor finish and it is ready as 
soon as e car cools down. 


DDT Papers. Ever since DDT’s 
properties became known, manu- 
facturers have been using it in ex- 
terior and interior paints, white- 
wash for dairy barns, oils to brush 
on screens, and lately to spray or 
brush onto wallpapers for lining 
clothes closets and the like where 
insects are wont to come. Now a 
wallpaper manufacturer is sup- 
plying a DDT-treated paper carry- 
ing about 5 percent of the chem- 
ical, especially for children’s play- 
rooms. Of course, such a paper is 
guaranteed effective for two years 
as a killer of insects, flies, moths, 
mosquitoes, bedbugs, and all the 
rest. It is said to be wholly harm- 
less to humans and animals. It is 
available both in regular and ready- 
pasted wallpaper. 


@ Quack-Grass Killer. The coming of 
the now common preparations of 2-4-D 
has made it possible to rid lawns of 
dandelions, plantain, and other leafy 
weeds easily. Quack grass, on the other 
hand, seems to thrive on 2-4-D. Now 
comes IPC (isopropyl-n-phenyl-carbam 
ate), a discovery recently reported by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which selectively destroys 
quack grass However, IPC may do 
harm to other grasses as well, being in- 
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n if IT St oO | i( ras in i 
nection with broad-leaved food crops 
( is Sugar beets, cane, corn, et \ 
( Cago taboratory is now manutact 
ng it and distributing in bulk for manu 
facturers of soil-treating preparations 
for r ectively destroving quack grass 


in connection with broad-leaved garde1 


and field crops. 


@insect trritator. Those who have 
been irritated (and who hasn't?) by in 
sects—mosqultoes, gnats, and others 
av be pleased by news that entomolo 
gists are doing something to turn the 
tables and irritate the insects In te 
ing various mixtures for aerosols to 
control greenhouse insects, 


found that the 


investiga 
ors have chemica 


cy¢ lohexanone, Is a good solvent tol 


DDT Also that it “appears to act as an 
irritant to insects.” The result is that 
these irritated insects nove around 
more actively and are more certain to 


get into contact with the DDT in the 
aerosol mist. The cyclohexanone dot 
not injure most greenhouse crops It 
injures cucumbers, however, and ento 
mologists recommend other formulas for 


use on greenhouse-grown cucumbers 


B@Rot and Termite Blocker. A new 
preservative has been announced for 
preventing rot, mold, bacteria, and ter 


mites in all kinds of wood, especially 


where the wood is in contact with earth 
Oo! exposed to dampness, such as flooi 
ing foundations, fencing, piling, retain 
ing walls, window sashes, outbuildings, 


et This preservative will not bleed 


; 


through subsequent coats of paint, in- 


manutacturel! Vhno cares to use 1 


st War 


iuding white A very thin consistency 
of the preparation assures maximum 
pene i nm It can be stored indet 
inite i will not ftreeze The mate 


deep green oily liquid with an 


ir to burlap, and dries to a 
‘ I applied to the ba 
’ v wout ow 
e feet. Forty-eight hours af 
) } f e preservative the wood 
be pa ted It ha about the warn 
e¢ f inflammability as other paint 
cit ive Y conditions when sub 
ea col oO nae! wate! tive 
orma té va extended more 


report . 


B Luminout Flashlight. How many 


times have you wanted a flashlight 
in the dark for some sudden emer- 


gency reason and could not find it? 


Now comes a “findable flashlight.” 
Its case is made of luminous plas- 
tic that absorbs light in the day- 


time and glows in the dark with a 
greenish blue. 


@ Pocket Radios. The U. S. Bureau of 


indard na 


developed a new tiny 


lio—both sending and receiving set 


all enough to fit into a vest pocket 


ng circuits are printed on the 

it it tube vith etallic paint 

tors are printed wit carbon 

in paint Condensers are flat dish 
rreatest bulk is in the mall A and 
atteries that power the set De 
gned to iitra hnort wave the set 
1 sending radius of perhaps ten 
liles and receiving about 50 mile \ 
cial gadget permits pickup of stand 
radio rograms Using the same 
teries to powel ending and receiv 
et he entire et, except a mall 
arphone can fit into a cigarette case 


patented design is available to any 


* 7 . 


Letters to D Jones may be addres ed 


re of THe ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
ker Di e, Chicago 1, Illinoi 





Death’s totals would slump if motorists used a sign like this while making 


roadside repairs or fixing a tire. 


The type of metal used makes the sign vis- 


ible for several hundred feet, for it acts as a light reflector similar to the 
“bullseyes” used as highway warning markers. When not in use, it can be fold- 
ed to fit a small case, and can be assembled and disassembled in a few seconds. 








THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


To encourage and foster the idea! of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
in ular, #0 encourage and foster: 

1} The development of acquaintance 
@s an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business 
and essions, the recognition of the 
wo ess of all useful occupations, and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- 
cupation as an opportunity to serve so- 


ciety. 

(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- 
ness, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business and profes- 


Vhs Rotary Mouth 


News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Home in Jacksonville, Fla., 
after a whirlwind tour that carried them 40,000 
miles in seven weeks are President "Ken" and 
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sional men united in the ideal of service. Edythe Guernsey. High lights of their flying 
visit to the Antipodes and Asia appear on pages 


15-19 of this issue. 


Since February 1, 1947, more than $600,000 in cash has been 
received from Clubs in 31] countries (see page 58). The goal is 2 million dollars. 
More than 500 Clubs have sent in contributions representing at least $10 per member. 
"What 500 Clubs have done, 5,000 others should proceed to do forthwith," comments 
President Guernsey. 


January will be a busy month, with the following meetings 
scheduled, all in Chicago: 


Re ee eee tee ee eee January 8 
Nominating Committee for President......................... January 9-10 
Executive Committee of Board of Directors................. January 10 


eee GE Dare COO. «ss ex ea Ride cea 6s dG s varwews ....... January 12-16 


More than 8,000 copies of this book reprinting 45 
selected "Rotarian" articles have been sold. A gratis copy has been sent to every 
Rotary Club in the world. 


; Pan American Airways flights will be scheduled from the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico and special flights will be run from major airports in 
North America if 40 or more apply for such. Apply to the North American Transporta- 
tion Committee, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Due to the shortage of ships, 
it will be impossible for Rotarians in the Pacific Coast and Gulf Coast areas of th 
United States to sail from ports in those areas to Rio de Janeiro. Three ships 
will steam from New York City to Rio. 


1 bri tain. Third Vice-President Frank E. Spain acted 
as President Guernsey's representative at District Conferences held in Pitlochry, | 
Scotland, and in Harrogate and Southend-on-Sea, England. At intercity meetings he 
met with representatives of more than half the Clubs in the United Kingdom. An 
article he has prepared for the February issue of "The Rotarian" will touch on his © 
experiences in the "land of austerity." 


_My © At the time of his death a year ago, Rotary's Founder 
and President Emeritus, Paul P. Harris, left a completed manuscript describing i 
boyhood life in a New England valley and relating the story of his conception and y 
fostering of the Rotary movement. The book will be published soon by A. Kroch & 
Son, Chicago. Ches Perry, who assisted the publisher in preparing the manuscript 
for the printer, says: "The book is not merely an autobiography of a man, but a 
series of very interesting sketches of characters and customs of small-town life in 
New England of the latter part of the 19th Century." 


Vi’ Total number of Rotary Clubs: 6,327. Estimated total A 
number of Rotarians: 306,000. Number of new and readmitted Clubs since July l, > 
1947: 100 in 21 countries. All figures as of November 28. 
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Vohu 7, Prederieh 
Speaking of New Books 


ABOUT MEXICAN HEROISM AND TRAGEDY 


A PROGRAM FOR BUSINESS ... AND THE OLD U S. WES 





L \ BOOK a Rotarian earns the first wanted to write a book that would make the world around 
ice in th department for the new others see the same thing. there i at least 
ir: the novel Wetback, by Claud Gai Claud Garner has succeeded in his one member who 
r. President of the Rotary Club of high purpose. Wetback is, first of all believes that lhe 
eatherford, Texas. Not only is this an appealing and absorbing story. I has a book to 
ook written by a Rotarian, but it is stayed up till the small hours reading it write: not nece 
0k whieh expresses the spirit and straight through—and a book has power sarily a novel, per 
ciple of Rotary. when it can win that tribute from a haps a biography 
In Texan slang, a “wetback” is a hardened reviewer. It is competently or autobiography, . 
; . : Claud Garner 
xican laborer who has entered the written, the characters are real, the in a book about some 
ed States without due recourse to terest is sustained. And the fine and town or region or occupation Not a 
immigration authorities—presuma- strong meaning of the book—the reve few of these men, I suspect, are holding 
swimming the Rio Grande. Claud lation of the human dignity and value of back from an undertaking which hold 
er says that there are a quarter the “wetback”—is expressed without eep interest for them because the) 
llion of these “wetbacks” in Texas preaching or scolding, wholly in the Know that writing a book a difficult 
i : S ‘ ! ri th . hart ¢} i naa 
yne. Obviously, they are at the mercy terms of the characters and the sto ask, and they feel tha ey lack need 
‘ re ‘ } ¢ " no ’ ; ry " rrY) ’ 
on¢ o cares to exploit them- and with complete integrity it is a 2 Claud Garner is a farmer 
. , ; and b smi » he written me 
e they will be immediately deported meaning which is by no means limited ; verses in. He ha . 
s : om ins . ‘ that most of s education } ome the 
ev come to the attention of officials to Texas. There are “wetbacks” of one of his education has com 
: “ : hard way—not in schools. Wetbac 
yolice. Some years ago Claud Garne1 kind or another in almost every part of parks a - 
. i ; : cost him years of thought and work 
zed that there was a book to be the United States. Claud Garner's fine ; 8 . 
. tut he has written a book that anybody 
tten in the story of one of these book will help us to know them. It Sa 
; c ; mee ; could be proud of—a book that I know 
etbacks a man who=_- sincerely should be very widely read and will be Se 
: re . ; thousand ot people will enioy and th if 
vanted to become a worthy citizen of as widely liked and enjoyed. ; ; 
: ; . si : : I helleve will do good in the wor | 
the United States He saw, as he has I recommend not only Claud Garne) ee 
: That’s an example worth pondering 
ritten me in a letter, that these lowly book to Rotarian readers of this depart = ‘ 
2 ; : . ; ' The second book to carry my strong 
eople “ha dreams, aspirations, and ment, but his example as well I ven 
4 = est recommendation this month is a 
bitions the same as you and I He ture to think that in every Rotary Club : 
. hook for businessmen by a busine 
nan Or Forfeit Freedom, by Robert 


Wood Johnson. The author is chairman 
of the board of Johnson and Johnson, 
and was chairman of the Smaller Wat 
Plants Corporation during World Wa: 
I] In this small book he presents a 
program for business which is positive 
sensible, and definite He writes with 


conviction and with firm grasp of the 


fact He wastes no words and mince 
no word To single out any part of Mr 
Johnsor close-knit argument for spe 


cial attention is to do injustice to the 
book as a whole. Most earnestly I urge 
vol vhether your business is large o1 
small—to obtain and read this bool 
You will find it easy to read, hard to 
lay down. You will find in it, I feel 
sure, real food for thought and pra 
tical and workable plans for action. 
The books which the people of the 
United States have bought by the thou 
sands and millions of copies—the popu 
lar favorites*from colonial days through 
1945—form the subject matter of Golden 
Vultitudes, by Frank Luther Mott, the 
third of the books which I wish espe 
cially to recommend this month, Years 
of careful study, the tracing of records, 





When William H. Jackson sketched this incident in a teamster’s life, he drew it from 


real life. It's one of 393 illustrations reproduced in Picture Maker of the Old West. the examination of all possible sources 
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of information, have gone into the mak 
ing of Mr. Mott’s authoritative list of 
more than 300 examples of “the people’s 
choice” in books, the best sellers of 
three centuries. The list includes works 
of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, and Melville—and of Mary 
J. Holmes, Eleanor H. Porter, Zane 
Grey, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Harold 
Bell Wright, and Erle Stanley Gardne1 

Whatever your own preferences in 


Emerson, 


books, you will find active pleasure in 
the anecdotes of writers and incidents 
of publishing history with which this 
book is rich, and in its thoughtful and 
stimulating discussion of the character 
and significance of popular taste in read 
ing. Mr. Mott is one of our few great 
scholars in the field of literature who 
know how—and prefer—to write for the 
pleasure and information of the gen 
eral reader. As you turn the pages of 
Golden Multitudes, you will share in the 
fun and excitement of a great job of 
literary and historical detective work, 
and you will be reading highly signifi- 
cant social history told candidly and en- 


tertainingly. 


HIsTORY—IN PICTURES AND IN WorpDs 

The photographer and the painter are 
great portrayers—and sometimes mak 
ers—of social history Their achieve- 
ment in this field is brilliantly exempli- 
fied in one of the most attractive and 
absorbingly interesting books to come 


to my hands in many months, Picture 
Maker of the Old West: William H. 
Jackson, by Clarence S. Jackson. 

William H. Jackson was a pioneer 
photographer who realized the possi- 
bilities of his art. In the decades after 
the Civil War he rode far and wide 
through the expanding West, photo- 
graphing the building of railroads, the 
birth of cities, the fabulous Yellowstone, 
the homes and faces of Indians. When 
circumstances made the use of his cum- 
bersome camera impossible, he resorted 
to pencil or brush: he was a true and 
skilled artist in either medium, Th: 
truly fascinating story of his life is ad- 
mirably told in this book, prepared un- 
der the direction of his son; and with 
it are reproduced nearly 400 of his pho- 
tographs, sketches, and paintings. Every 
camera enthusiast, every lover of the 
Old West, and every student of Ameri- 
can social history will enjoy and treas- 
ure this book. 

Photographs of high merit distinguish 
also Roy Meredith’s The Face of Robert 
E. Lee. This book brings together all 
the known authentic portraits of Lee, 
with explanatory text. Among the pho- 
tographs are several of extraordinary 
interest. 

Pictures and words are combined in 
another way in Apache Land, by Ross 
Santee. I have always liked the un- 
pretentious, human, and humorous writ- 
ing of Ross Santee, and his strong and 








for the nation 





The Big Sky, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. (Sloane Associates, $3.50). My choice 
for wide reading among the novels of 1947. A rich and adventure-filled 


story of the Old West. 


The Lincoln Reader, edited by Paul M. Angle (Rutgers University Press, 
$3.75). Brilliant composite biography, compiled by one of the greatest of 


Lincoln scholars. 


Choice Books of 1947 


Looking back over the.many books he read in 1947, Mr. 
Frederick lists ten he remembers with especial pleasure. 


The Shore Dimly Seen, by Ellis Gibbs Arnall (Lippincott, $3). Positive 
and constructive discussion of current problems, for the U. S. South and 

The Colorado, by Frank Waters (Rinehart, $3). One of the finest of the 
i Rivers of America Series; a book of many values. 

George Ade, Warmhearted Satirist, by Fred C. Kelly (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50), and The Permanent Ade, edited by Fred C. Kelly (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3). A warmly human biographical study of a great humorist, and a no- 
tably satisfying collection of his representative work. 

The Trial of Séren Qvist, by Janet Lewis (Doubleday, $2.50). A brief 
historical novel which belongs to our permanent literature. 





Lincoln, The Liberal Statesman, by J. G. Randall (Dodd, Mead, $4.50). 
Essays of lasting value.and immediate significance. 

The Happiest of Men, by E. E. Fearon (Crown, $3). English farm life, in 
a book marked by humor and true beauty. 


One Day at Teton Marsh, by Sally Carrighar (Knopf, $3.50). Stories of 
animal life, remarkable for insight and for literary quality. 
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honest drawings in black and whit 


has put words and pictures togethe 

a deeply perceptive interpretation o: 
region and a people in Apache L 

The history of the Apaches is her 

story told frankly, and one of whi 

citizen of the United States cannot 
proud. Apache life of today is prese) 

too. The best parts of the book 

Santee’s reminiscences of his friends 
with the Apache cowboy Jim W)} 

head, to whose memory he dedi 

this truly fine book. 

The regional and _historical 
ground of Claud Garner’s Wetba: 
treated in two recent studies, The T+ 
Republic: A Social and Economic H 
tory, by William Ransom Hogan; ; 
Rehearsal for Conflict: The Story of 0 : 
War with Mexico (1846-1848), by Alf 
Hoyt Bill. These books supplement ¢ 
other admirably. Mr. Hogan’s care 
study makes the men and manne! 





the decade of Texan independence 
manly real to us. Mr. Bill traces 
course of the war which followed 
union of Texas with the United Stat 
and reveals its rarely recognized sig 


DIR Rr: A ns pla, wes 


my 


cance in the later history of the nati: 
Mr. Hogan’s sharp eye for pictures 
and significant details, in the wealth 
material he has examined, yields e: 
nently readable and illuminating pag: 
Mr. Bill writes with the same driv: 
clarity, and warmth which distingu 
his earlier historical study of Richmo 
during the years of the Civil War, 7 
Beleaguered City. 

From the opposite corner of 
United States comes Salem and the 
dies, by James Duncan Phillips, a tl} 
ough and richly documented account 
the history of Salem from 1790 to 1s ‘ 
when the Massachusetts town was 3 
éminent in East Indian trade, and Sale 
built ships were queens of the seas 

Yankee Life, By Those Who Lived 
edited by Barrows Mussey, combine 





history with anthology. It is a coll 
tion of accounts and descriptions 
New England life, from early colon 
times to recent decades, from the writ Sa 
ings of New Englanders. The editor h: 
been highly successful in selecting pa 
sages from diaries, journals,sand relat: 
writings which carry the tang of realit 
and achieve sharp and memorable sha 
ing of experience. Especially attractiv: 
format adds to the pleasure of readi! 
this big book. 
~ ” a 
Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Wetback, Claud Garner (Coward-McCa! 2 
$2.75).—Or Forfeit Freedom, Robert Wo: : 
Johnson (Doubleday, $2.50).—Golden M: 
titudes, Frank Luther Mott (Macmillan, $ J 
—Picture Maker of the Old West, Clarence: 
S. Jackson (Scribner’s, $7.50).—The Fa: 
of Robert E. Lee, Roy Meredith (Scribne! 
$5).—Apache Land, Ross Santee (Scribner s 
$3.50).—The Texas Republic, William _Ra! 
som Hogan (University of Oklahoma Pre: 
$3).—Rehearsal for Conflict, Alfred Ho 
Bill (Knopf, $4.50).—Salem and the Indi: 

James Duncan poulips (Houghton, Miffli 
$6).—Yankee Life, edited by Barrows Mu 
sey (Knopf, $6). 
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A trio of the school’s pupils (there are now 60) demonstrate their abilities in reading and writing with the aid of the sign language. 


Chungking Rotarians Launch 


School for Deaf C 


1ed the world spotlight on 
ry Club in China’s emer- 
Chungking, singling it out 
at could meet and do good 


AR turt 
W the Rot 


the 
ency capital 


is a group Tt 


work despite constant bombing. The 
nd of the war suddenly doused the 
ub in darkness. its wartime roster 


dwindled to 11 as refugee 
nembers hastened to former homes. 
Should the Club close? If any member 
such thoughts, J. Harry 
Haines, 1946-47 Club President, was not 
then The postwar need for 
Rotary was as great as during the Dlitz, 
as he mapped an ambi 
ous Community Service program. As 
the plan hit full swing, membership 
picked up, tripling within the year. 


of over 100 


entertained 


ymong 


he contended, 


General Liu Shou-ming represented the 
Chinese Government at the dedication. 
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hildren 


One of these projects attracted wide 
attention the other day when, for a 
crowd of adults, 45 bright-eyed young 
sters did a bit of marching, 
following the commands of their leader 
They 
were deaf and mute and were helping 
to celebrate the formal opening of the 
Rotary Club’s school for deaf and mute 
children. Started in September, 1946, 
soon outgrew its temporary 
quarters. Several buildings were then 
available by the British 
General. Rotarians set to work, repair- 
ing, rebuilding, and redecorating. 

The Rotary Club’s school is the only 
one of its kind in the city of 1,350,000, 
which has from 2,000 to 3,000 deaf and 


precision 


as well as if they could hear him. 


the school 


made Consul 


mute youngsters. In fact, there is only 


one other such school—a smaller one at 
Province of 
million) 
Although no entrance fee is charged, 
can afford to, 
Monthly 
] 


million dollars 


Chengtu—in the entire 


Szechwan (population 62 


parents who make con- 
the Club spends 2 


National) in 


tribution 
(Chinese 
welcome gift came re 
froma U.S 


its operation A 


cently Rotary Club 


Organized in 1936, the Chungking Ro- 


tary Club’s chief Community Service 


activity before the war was a trachoma 


clinic which treated some 


700 patients a month. Its COMMUNITY @ 


thoughtful Summer proj ; 
ect was to provide ad 
covered “kongs” of cold : 
water at street corners a 
for rickshaw runners Bo tv he 


Throughout the war the 
Club found 


bombed-out 


hundreds of 
families; set up rice-gruel 


homes for 
kitchens, and first-aid stations. 


Now—Chungking carries on! 


“Right turn by the flag!’ That is the command these deaf youngsters are obeying. The 
exercise highlighted the opening of the Chungking Rotary Club’s deaf and mute school. 
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ABOUT ROTARIANS 


V ick-CHAIRMAN. GARLAND W. Pow- 
ELL, of Gainesville, Fla., has been ap 
pointed Vice-Chairman of the Rotary 
Foundation Committee by S. KENDRICK 
GUERNSEY, President of Rotary Interna 
tional. Harry H. Rocers, of San An- 
tonio, Tex., Past President of Rotary 
International, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


To show their appreciation of 25 years 


of service by Secretary Earl Lawrence Long and Short. It’s a long distance 
(second from right), members of the from Chicago to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
Lynn, Mass., Rotary Club recently pre- but a short-wave radio transmitter 
sented him with a radio-phonograph. bridges the distance in seconds. JorGE 

Photo: Berkeley Gazer FipEL DurO6n learned that fact while in 


Chicago for a recent meeting of Rotary’s 
International Affairs Committee, of 
which he is a member. His brother-in- 
law, also a Tegucigalpa resident, has 
often contacted a fellow short-wave op 
erator in Chicago. Upon arriving there, 
ROTARIAN DurROn telephoned his brother 
in-law’s friend and was invited to his 
home. He accepted and an attempt was 
made to contact Tegucigalpa via short 
wave. Unfortunately, weather or tech- 
nical difficulties cancelled this out. Ro- 
TARIAN DoRON was persuaded to spend 
Vere V. Loper (second from right), the night with his new friend. After 


Immediate Past President. Berkeley, reakfast, the Chicago “ham” (slang for 
Calif., Rotary Club, receives award amateur operator) contacted the Tegu- 


as Berkeley's “most useful citizen.” cigalpa station, and his guest was able 
to chat for about 30 minutes with his 

= family. This is but one of the many 

f +? ae friendships Rotarian Dur6n has estab- 





lished in this manner He and his 
brother-in-law chat several nights each 
week with people in other countries, 
largely in Latin America and the United 
States. 


Nuptial Anniversaries. The list of 
Rotary couples celebrating 50 or more 
years of married life has been aug- 


John H. Schoonmaker (center) and mented recently. HoNorARyY RoTARIAN 
his two sons, Arlan H. and Neill W.., AND Mrs. JOHN G. TRUMAN (see cut, page 
comprise father-and-two-sons combina- 43), who observed their 60th wedding 


tion in the Rotary Club of Ware, Mass. anniversary, were féted by the Bushnell, 





It’s “like father like son” in Charlotte, Mich. Both want Rotary. At any rate, the Ro- 
tary Club of Charlotte has the six father-and-son combinations pictured here. Paired 
off, with the sons standing and the fathers named first, they are (left to right) Rice 
and Lynn Fowler, Byron F. and Dr. B. Phillip Brown, Cash R. and Bud Beechler, 
Clyde and Robert Fulton, Albert and Gordon Cheney, and Ray and Franklin Wietzke. 
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. - AND WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 





Ill., Rotary Club. RoTaRIAN TRUMAN 

attended Rotary meetings in his ho) 
town of Peterborough, England. 

ROTARIAN AND Mrs. HENRY MORLEY {| 

cut), of Hucknall, England, celebrat: 
their golden wedding anniversary at 
party attended by more than 100 Rota 
ans and friends. A Past President of t 
Hucknall Club, ROTARIAN Mor.Ley has 
perfect-attendance record over a 21-ye: 
period. He retired re- 
cently from the news- 
paper and printing busi- 
ness. ... Dr. W. A. PETz- 
oLpT, of Sheridan, Wyo., 
whose picture-story ap- 
pears on page 7, has the 
unique classification of 
“Indian missions.” He 
and Mrs. PETZOLDT were 





honored on their golden Mrs. Petzoldt 
wedding date by hun- 

dreds of Crow Indians. For 38 years 
Dr. AND Mrs. PerzoLpt served their I 
dian friends as missionaries and tea¢ 
ers. Garbed in native attire, the h 
dians staged a colorful ceremony in th: 
chapel and council lodge. Decoratio 
included war bonnets, blankets, a buf 
falo robe, peace pipes, and beaded art 
cles. Speakers included CLARA RIDES A 
WHITE Hippep Horse and Carson YELLOW 
TAIL. 


Rotarian Honors. THOMAS W. Ma: 
TIN, of Birmingham, Ala., was cited b 
Forbes magazine recently as one of the 
50 foremost business leaders of the 
United States. He is president of t 
Alabama Power Company and chairma! 
of the Southern Research Institute. 
The REVEREND VERE V. LOPER, Immediate 
Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Berkeley, Calif., recently was presented 
the Benjamin Ide Wheeler Medal fo 
1947 (see cut) as the “most useful citi 
zen” of Berkeley. The award is named 
after the late president of the Unive! 
sity of California, also a Berkeley Ro 
tarian. 

JAMES H. Rotn, of New York, N. Y., 
has received decorations from the Gov 
ernments of Brazil and Ecuador in 
recognition of his splendid work as ex 
ecutive secretary of the American Bra 
zilian Association in New York City and 
for having organized Rotary Clubs i 
those countries. From 1925 to 1933 he 
was Special Commissioner for Rotary 
International in Spain, Portugal, and 
Central and South America. ... BEN 
NET A. Jacosson, Of Boksburg, Union of 
South Africa, has been mentioned on 
order of King George VI of England for 
valuable services in connection wit 
World War II. ... Paut M. Cook, na 
tional executive secretary of Phi Delta 
Kappa, education fraternity, was given 
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The Morleys (left) and the Trumans 
mark their wedding dates (see item). 


honora LL.D. degree by Phillips 
niversitv of Enid, Okla. He is a Past 


resident of the Homewood, IIl., Rotary 
( b. 

ArtTHUR H. Compton, chancellor of 

hington University and a member 

.e Rotary Club of St. Louis, Mo., 


been made an officer in the French 
in recognition of his 
Pau. D. 
SuaFer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected 
newly organized New 
\ssociation of Independent 
Schools. C. W. Meytrott, of Brooklyn, 


gion of Honor 
entific discoveries. . . . DR. 
esident of the 


york State 


chairman of the organization and 

tension committee of the Brooklyn 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

A Near Miss. Recall the unofficial 


ntest held 


everal months ago to de- 





mine the Rotary Club with the most 
Past Presidents still on the roster? (See 
RorarRiAN for March, page 54.) The 


top honol mong 


Clubs writing in, 
nt to the Club in Enterprise, Ala., 


ith 19 out of 20. Now comes word that 
e Rotary Club of Malone, N. Y., would 
ink up there somewhere among the 

lers. I as 18 Past Presidents on the 


UNESCO-Rotary Fellow. Dr. GEORGE 
FitippopouLos, of Athens, Greece, has 
been awarded a UNESCO-Rotary Social 
Service Fellowship. A similar award 
Was given to Dr. STEF- 
AN BALEyY, of Warsaw, 
Poland (see page 53 
of THe RotTARIAN for 
December). The Fel- 
lowship will enable 
Dr. FILIPPOPOULOS to 


study in the United 
States for eight 
months. His special 





field will be advanced 
study in child psychi- 
atry, especially for 
“war-disturbed children.” Upon his re- 
turn to Greece, he will continue his 
treatment of children with postwar neu- 
roses, passing on to others the methods 
employed in the U.S.A. 


Filippopoulos 


Long Move. Haroip R. SHaw, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Wahiawa- 
Waialua, Hawaii, has accepted a _ posi- 
tion as manager of the largest sugar 
plantation, dairy, and ranch in Panama, 
at Aguadulcie. 


Californiating! Dr. CHARLEs E. 
BaRKER, who retired in 1945 after 26 


years of lecturing under the auspices 
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of Rotary International, is spending the 
Winter months in California and Geor- 
gia. He reports that health, 
strength, and vitality are returning 
with each passing week. Dr. Barker, an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., attends meetings 
of the Oakland Rotary Club. His sched 
ule calls for a month's visit in Georgia 
before returning to Chicago May 1. 


his 


Wholostit? A diamond-studded Past 
President’s pin recently was found in a 
Mobile, Ala., cafeteria. Its owner may 
recover it by writing to Mrs. IRenN! 
FLYNN, Assistant Secretary of the Mo 
bile Rotary Club, P. O. Box 94, Mobile, 
Ala. 


Organizers, 
ERNEST M. 


versity 


TURNER and 
members of the Uni- 
District Rotary Club, of Seattle, 


Epwarp L. 
JONES, 


Wash., are heads, respectively, of the 
University of Washington's School of 
Medicine and School of Dentistry In 


an article published in The Washington 

DEANS TURNER and JONES are 
with bringing to Washington 
outstanding medical and dental teach 
ers during the years the Medical 
School has been functioning. It started 
out in 1945 when the Washington Legis 
lature made the initial 
funds for the two new 
School of Nursing. RoTarRiAN TURNER 
was formerly dean of medicine at the 
American University at Bierut, Syria, 
while DEAN head of the 
School of Dentistry at the University 
of Southern California. 


Al innus, 
credited 


two 


allocation of 
schools and the 


JONES was 


Five Million Washers, Rotarians took 
an active part in a recent celebration 
signalizing production of the 5 mil 
lionth washing machine built by the 
Maytag Company of Newton, Iowa 
Frep Mayrac II, president of the firm; 
Caro. Curtis, head of the Maytag chemi 


cal laboratory; L. C. McANLy, factory 
manager; I. A. Rosg, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing; and Ray 


THOMPSON, general traffic manager, are 
members of the Newton Rotary Club. 
ROTARIAN THOMPSON is Club President. 


Softball Sponsors. Since two of its 
members have sponsored feminine soft 
ball teams of world-championship cali- 
ber, the Phoenix, Ariz., Rotary Club 
a world record in that depart 
ROTARIAN FREDRICK KARL-STEINER 
entered an amateur club, the B.P.S.W. 
Ramblers, while RoTarian Josepu F. 
LANSER'S A-1 Queens won the title in the 
National Softball Congress, competing 
against some of the strongest profes- 
sional girls’ teams in the United States. 
On a road tour the A-1 Queens won 27 
out of 29 games. They won seven games 
in a row in Chicago without being 
scored upon. 


claims 


ment, 


‘Spotlights on Rotary.’ Written in a 
lively and interesting style, Spotlights 
on Rotary (William Walker and Sons, 
Ltd., Otley, England; four shillings and 
sixpence, or approximately $1) is a com- 
pilation of magazine articles written by 
WILLIAM Morratt, of Leeds, England, a 
Past Director of Rotary International in 


Great Britain and Ireland. All profits 
from the sale of the book go to the sup- 
port of Rotary in the Ridings, official 


publication of District 4. Copies may 


be obtained by writing to NormMan A 

CoLLins, East Dene, Lea Avenue, Hali 

fax, England, or to the author, at Vic 
» 


arage Chambers, 9 Park Square, Leeds 
1, England. Rotarian Couuins is Repre 
sentative of Rotary’'s District 4 


Sucker! That's what 


you put money in a blind beggar's cup 


you are when 


in Minnesota. So says Rorarian J. C 
LYSEN, superintendent of the Braille 
and Sight-Saving School at Faribault 


Club 
He explains that in 


and Past Rotary President there 
Minnesota all un 
employable blind people are entitled to 
State aid and therefore do not 


ract, 


need to 


beg In assistance may be with 


drawn from those who beg for a living 
THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





Harry C. Preston, charter member of 
the Estes Park, Colo., Rotary Club, is 
flanked by his son, Glen (left), and 
grandson, J. C. Preston. They repre- 
sent three generations in one Club. 


Photos: Ret a) 





These brothers have made “Higley” a 
familiar name in Cleveland Rotary cir- 
cles. All are Cleveland, Ohio, Rotar- 
ians. They are: Frank, Charles, Albert. 





C.T. Minshall (right) became a Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Rotarian in 1937, was fol- 
lowed in °42 by his father, W. E. (cen- 
ter), and brother, Wm. E. Jr., in 1946, 





C. W. Cook (second from left) has a 
19-year perfect-attendance mark in the 
West Hollywood, Calif., Rotary Club. 
With him are his father (left); a son, 
Rotarian Kenneth W. Cook, also of 
West Hollywood; and his grandson. 
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President Guernsey welcomes 


“Ferdie”’ Carbajal, of Peru. 








In “the chair” at the Council sessions— 
his pipe drawing well—is Past Presi- 
dent T. A. Warren, of England. Flank- 
ing him are Past Presidents George 
Hager and Charles Wheeler. No other 
official Rotary group is more informal 
—but none cerebrates harder either. 


Rotary’s Elder States 


Ning 


issues confronting the movement | 


E.. [IN MEN met in a beach cott: 


ida’s upper east coast a few weeks ag 
for five days straight. Other more caret 
at the palm-shaded resort (Ponte Ved 
name) may have wondered how they 
and what held them there. The expla 
simple: those 11 men were “talking Rot 
of them were, in fact, Past Presidents of 
ternational. This was the Council of 
dents in third annual session. 

That Council, if you do not know, 
special Thinking-Ahead: Department f 
Board of Directors. Taking large, specif 
referred to it by the Board or okehed b 
the Council explores them crevice by < 
ties up its conclusions in a report to 
This the 1947 Council has just done—and 
will open the report at its regular me: 
month. In no sense is the Board bound 
recommendations, however. 

In the 365 days a man serves as Pre 
acquires a perspective on Rotary attain 
other way. To his already long Rotary 
he adds a global correspondence, world t 
tact with a variety of views in the Board 
and Convention over which he presides 


year ends and, except for his automati: 


wee : ie | piimemaiietens 


eine - Ain 





Pies 
ei 7 


S/ 


sees 


s 


* 


mah Talk It Over 


Pé@besidents gather in I ‘lorida to explore 


yt vecial aid to the Board. 


seasoned knowledge and 
totary go largely unused. So it 
by this waste, Rotary de- 
the Council of Past Presi 
rness the wisdom of its elder 
the ten most recent Past 

e Immediate Past President 
membership. The Chairman 
ite Past President. The body 


ne that the 11 men met at 

1 were present, their terms 

in parentheses: Fernando 

(1942-43); Tom J. Davis 

S. Kendrick Guernsey, of 

rrent President and ex-officio 

f Council); George C. Hager, of Chicago, 
Ri rd C. Hedke, of Detroit, Mich. 
ssident, ex-officio member of 

ison, of Roanoke, Va. (1935- 

f Chicago, Ill. (General Secre- 

itional); Will R. Manier, Jr., 

Tenn. (1936-37); Armando de Arruda P Presid Will Mani 

: a aa a alll . om oe ast Fresidents ui Manter 

f Sao Paulo, Brazil (1940-41); T. A. War- and “Dick” Hedke give ear. 





rnemout England (1945-46), Council 
T 


‘harle L.. Wheeler, of San Francisco, 








A study in receptivity—from left to 
right Past cohtenm Tom Davis and 
“Mandy” Pereira, Secretary Phil Love- 
joy, and Past President Ed. Johnson. 
Though Council discussions on large 
issues are long and exhaustive, the body 
works on a full prearranged agenda. 














——— 








They pulled back a curtain at a joint 
Rotary-Kiwanis lunch@éon in Greencas- 
tle, Ind., honoring these national cham- 
pion 4-H judges, and there stood this 
cow. Youths then displayed their art. 


Photo: Rotarian R. Wichers 





“Come and get it!” That’s just what 
Rotarians and their ladies did in Be- 
loit, Kans., shortly after this picture of 
the “‘chef,” George Eresch, was taken 
at the local Club’s annual outing. 





A. F. Penny (left), of Brantjord, Ont., Canada, accepts a painting from Rotarian B. L. 
Baulch, as a tribute to his work while head of Ontario’s crippled-children society. 
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ii Recary Reporter 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD 


@IVNOILVIOA 


Rotarians of WIND 
SOR AND ETON, ENG- 
LAND, embarked upon 
a venture in International Service in 
1933 when they sent a chest and gavel 
to the Rotary Club of WInpsor, N. 5S., 
CanabDA. The chest bore this inscription: 
“This box was made out of old oak 
removed from the roof of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, during the re- 
cent renovations in February, 1933, and 
was part of a virgin beam built into the 
roof in 1474.” To bring the story up to 
date, the English Rotarians recently re- 
ceived word from their WINbsor friends 
across the Atlantic stating that a ship- 
ment of food and clothing was on its 
way for distribution among the needy. 


A Namesake 
Remembered 


Rotary Gears Up Making up for the 
on Guam nearly three years in 

which there was no 
Rotary on Guam, Rotarians on that Pa 
cific isle are working overtime on vari- 
ous projects these days. The Club has 
paid the transportation of seven Guam- 
anian scholarship students from SAN 
FRANcIscO, CALIF., to their various 
schools and colleges in the United 
States. The Club is playing a major part 
in a drive for funds to build a new li- 
brary in AGANaA, and is planning a series 
of fund-raising ventures to aid the U. S. 
Navy in building a large, up-to-date me- 
morial hospital. 


Clubs March On Rotary Clubs in In- 
in India dia are improving 

their localities, just 
as are Rotary Clubs in other parts of the 
world. In RATLAM, for instance, plans 
have been laid for a nine-month pro- 
gram of Community Service Work, in- 
cluding three scholarships and free 
medical treatment for poor and needy 
patients. ...A JUBBULPORE Rotarian 
has been requested by his fellows to 
continue his donation of milk to a ma- 


Photo: Rotarian F. R. Brown 








: 
‘ 
3 
ternity and child-welfare center ; 
Rotarians of AHMEDABAD have gratef 
thanked a BomBay Rotarian for his of : 
of surgical instruments to the dis 
sary recently established in the vil ; 
: 


of NANPuUR, which the Club 
“adopted.” 


For 20 years the | 
tary Club of Wi ‘ 
PEG, MAN., CANA 
has been holding international good 
meetings in February, each ses 
attracting a large number of visi 
Rotarians and their wives. As an 
growth of the annual affair, an unof! 
organization was formed several 
ago of Rotarians who have atte! 
five of the goodwill meetings. M« 


Goodwillers 
Wonder 


than 125 persons have now qualified 1 4 
membership, and they are wonde1 | 
whether similar annual meetings 8 
being held by other Clubs in the Rota 2 
world. If so, they would like to « y 
change ideas which might be of 
tual benefit. Any such corresponde 
should be directed to Rotarian Don K« 
yon, 2608 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLI 
MINN., U.S.A. 
The Return Rotarians of Ca! 
Was Fourfold LISLE, Pa., have pro 

that bread cast ups 
the water sometimes returns fourf« 
They provided $670 by personal s 
scription to send a Boy Scout to the r 
cent World Scout Jamboree at Molsson $ 
FRANCE, and pay part of the expenses of 3 


another. One Rotarian went as a Scout 
master, and the son of another went 
his own expense. After their retu 
from France the four appeared at a Ri 
tary meeting, presenting high lights of 
their experiences. All four were in 
pressed by the friendships made 
France and Belgium. One_ speake © 
asked: “If Boy Scouts from many 1 
tions can get along together at the Ja) 
boree, why cannot nations get along a! % 
forget their petty differences? W! 
cannot politicians stop scrapping a1 
develop a new feeling for peace?” 





Pine Grove |s Residents of PIN 3 
in the Groove GROVE, Pa., have rea F 

son to be proud ot 9 
their community and can thank th: ss 


Rotary Club for stimulating that prid 
The Club recently sponsored a two-da 
community industrial fair at whi 
products of the community were dls 
played: minks from a fur farm, books 
by local authors, wearing apparel, hom: 
craft toys and novelties, farm products 
leather, cement, and public utilities. 


Greetings to 15 R: s 
tary Clubs—includ 
ing two readmitted q 
—which were recently added to the ros aa 
ter of Rotary International! They ar a 
(with sponsor Clubs in varentheses) 


Add 15 Clubs 
to the Roster 
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Nominguez Area (Florence, Los Angeles 
ounty), Calif.; Blountstown (Chatta- 
vey hee), Fla Blairgowrie, Scotland; 

Strathaven, Scotland; Tyldesley, Eng- 

1d: Pinheiro Machado (Bagé), Brazil; 

Nom Pedrito (Livramento), Brazil; 
vest Seattle (Seattle), Wash.; Two 
arbors, Minn. (readmitted); Kragero, 
rway; Kuching, Sarawak  (read- 
tted): Kaiapoi (Rangiora), New Zea- 
1d: Diss, England; La Roche-sur-Yon, 

ince; Filey, England. 


The latch is open in 
QUEENSTOWN, NEW 
ZEALAND! Located in 
heart of a holiday resort region, the 
41 Rotary Club recently decided to 
ike its facilities available to as many 
siting Rotarians as possible during the 
ristmas and New Year holidays by 

ng its meeting time from 5:45 to 
rown is one of the grow- 
list of New ZEALAND Clubs having a 


Queenstown Is a 
Thoughtful Host 


~~ 


fagazine Committee. 


Clay Center As an outgrowth of 
a softball league 
which brought town 
ks shoulder to shoulder during the 
pression years, Rotarians and Lions 
f CLay CENTER, KANs., play a champion 
ip game each Fall. Commenting on 
series after the most recent game, 
e Rotarian pointed out that no Club 
tivity has ever brought the members’ 


Knows Score 


lilies closer together. They have also 
rmeated the community in general 
a feeling of fellowship and good- 


ll, and have engendered a feeling of 
respect between the two Clubs. 


latest score was 25 to 21—but it 

lly doesn’t matter who won. 
New Shoes— LYNCHBURG, VA., Ro- 
Give Lift tarians look at so or- 
dinary a thing as a 
air of shoes with new appreciation 
ese days. They have been providing 
oes for needy youngsters of that com- 
nity. At a recent meeting they heard 


report from a school nurse who has 
een issuing shoe orders for them. 
Every once in a while,” she declared, 

tu run across a child who has felt 
so sensitively his situation in life that 
there is no smile of delight, but he fairly 
rrabs his shoes like a starved one. 


You feel a sense of guilt here that any 
hild should know such insecurity, and 
ju make a mental note not to lose 


ight of him.” 


No Throats Members feel that 
Cut Today the Vocational Serv- 
ice program of the 

Rotary Club of Duncan, Ariz., has paid 
high dividends. Several years ago local 
businessmen were strenuously knock- 
ing their competitors. That was before 
Rotarians stepped in and convinced of- 
fenders they were hurting their own 
business, their competitors, and the peo- 
ple of the community. The result: a 
unified town and a better place to live. 
BELLFLOWER, CAuir., Rotarians are giv- 
ing thumbnail sketches of their busi- 
nesses aS members pay special visits to 
their establishments. Their slogan is 
“The ignorant man is the man who only 
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Some 200 Scouts and Scouters were on hand to hear report on the World Scout Jam- 
boree at the United Nations barbecue sponsored by the Overton, Tex., Rotary Club. 





J. E. Dunaway, Hawthorne, Calif., Magazine Committee Chairman of District 107, 
enjoys putting in a tough spot Rotarians who admit they haven't read their magazine. 
Here he “runs” a sword through Member Harry Rapella inside his magic box. 





Rotarians of Avalon, Calif., see boats frequently enough, but it is still news when they 
hold a meeting aboard one. That's what happened recently when they had a breakfast 
session on board the Gracie S., 54-year-old schooner and former harbor pilot boat. 





Animal-husbandry projects will be of greatest benefit to their community, believe 
Lakeview, Oreg., Rotarians, since their county has 5 million acres of pasture land. 
Club President M. S. Lowden is at far right, next to L. C. Fitzgerald, Vice-President, 
who served as Chairman of Club’s recent junior stock sale which grossed over $14,000. 
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Rotarians in Hermosa Beach, Calif., are 
r—- scotchlite tape for bicycles. 

ape reflects light from cars. Here Club 
President H. M. McCollum (left) helps 
Chief of Police Harlow apply tape. 


Lhé 





knows his own business or vocation.” 

Rotarians in STAFrorp, KANs., are 
holding Vocational Service programs 
“on the spot” along a similar plan. 


Have You Any While they haven't 
Old Paper? gone into the junk 


business, SWAMP 
scott, Mass., Rotarians have been en- 
gaged in an old-paper drive which has 
enabled them to spend some $1,400 in 
equipping the local high-school band 
They contribute their time and auto- 
mobiles in collecting the paper, with 
the assistance of high-school boys and 
the Club-sponsored Boy Scout troop. 


City Beautiful It goes without say- 


ls Common Aim ing that Rotary 
Clubs take pride in 


the appearance of their communities. If 
any evidence is needed, consider these 
projects: In Eustis, Fia., a beautifica- 
tion plan has been set up with a goal of 
making Eustis the “Hibiscus City of the 
South.”. . . GREENVILLE, CALIF., Rotari- 
ans are coOperating with local authori- 
ties in keeping trash off the streets and 
vacant lots. Outstanding among the 
activities of the Rotary Club of Port 
ALLEGANY, Pa., is sponsorship of a com- 


Photo: Worrall 


Fellowship visits are common among Rotarians of England, but members of the Rotary 
Club of Solihull believe the “lucky 13” of their number set something of a record 
when they flew to an intercity meeting. They went 115 miles to visit in Bournemouth. 





Rotarians of Huntington Park, Calif., the students of a local junior high school and 
parents pitched in to stack up sack after sack of flour for the Friendship Train, which 
gathered momentum and carloads of food for Europe as it rolled across the U.S.A. 
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munity park, which represents a 
investment of more than $60,000 
though a flood several years ago wrou; 
great damage, the park still provic 
swimming pool and clubhouse, 
courts, athletic field, and picnic grou 

A 40-acre plot of land whic! 
purchased a number of years ago f 
park has been given to a local co 
for campus purposes by the Rotary 
of JEFFERSON, TEX. .. . Rotarians of | 
TRALIA, ILL., have “adopted” a sectio 
a new park which is being develope 
the Centralia Foundation. They 
extended an invitation to Rotary C 
to provide trees, which will be prop: 
labelled and identified. Among the e; 
replies was word that the Rotary | 
of BELoIT, Wis., would send an §&-{ 
tulip tree. . . . WILMINGTON, Mass., ni 
had a city map, so the local Rotary ( 
is preparing one, including a street 
rectory and a brief history of the « 
munity. 





Now Will You The Fellowship ( 
Get Acquainted? mittee of the ] 

Crry, Tex., Rot: 
Club recently hit upon this way 
stimulating fellowship at meetings: O 
member had $1 which was to be ¢g 
to the fifth person to shake his } 
that day. However, the first time 
stunt was pulled, luck deserted 
“lucky fifth.” He had left the meeti 
before the announcement—so he did 
get the $1. 


Numerous Rot 

Clubs have fow 
that providing sc] 
arships for the youth of today is ons 
the best forms of insurance for ton 
row. For example, the WETHERSFII 4 
Conn., Rotary Club recently voted t 2 
establish annual scholarships for colleg z 
study to be granted to male high-school 
graduates of its community.... 7 
Rotary Club of Koxomo, INpD., has 

nounced the award of a one-year sc! x 
arship to a Negro girl who is plannins fe: 
a premedical course. Georgia R 
tarians are providing scholarships 

a number of young people from oth: 


Set Sail on 
Scholarships 


(ARNE ete ANIM ii i ie i ois came, 





lands. One student, who hails fr 
Norway, was recently entertained at t 
home of a CuTHBERT, Ga., Rotarian. T 2 
young woman told her parents of t 4 
wonderful hospitality, and in turn her a 


father wrote to express his appreciati 
In part he said, “Really it sounds like 
fairy tale, all that you Georgia Rota 
ians are doing for my daughter. T 
cordial . . . way you are treating he! 
far above my utmost expectations.” 
Rotarians of PONCHATOULA, LA., are sat 
fied that they “can pick ’em.” Two la 
who were studying on Club-given sch¢ 
arships have received high honors, « 
of them being admitted to West Point 


Club Now Knows Rotarians of Scuv1 
KILL HAVEN, PaA., ha Ei 


Britain Better . 
a great understand- q 


ing of present-day problems of Great 
Britain as a result of a recent Club p 
gram. The speaker was Hugh C. M 
Clelland, British Consul General 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., who explained th 
factors affecting the external economi« 
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Meet the German band of the Canby, 
Minn., Rotary Club. It performed when 
the District Governor visited; has broad- 
cast over the radio from Minneapolis. 


situation facing Great Britain. Among 
the guests were four British war brides 
ho are now living in that community. 
One of them reviewed the differences in 
veryday living in the two countries. 


The Rotary Club of 
Mopesto, CaALIF., lo 

cated in the heart of 

fruit belt, has hit upon a method of 
advertising that fact. At each meeting 
a case of fruit produced in the Mopesto 
rea is presented to the visiting Ro- 
tarian hailing from the greatest dis- 
tance. One recent recipient came from 


A Peachy 
Idea 


CHADRON, NEBR 


Quarter Century Eighteen more Ro- 
for Another 18 tary Clubs will ob- 

serve their silver an 
niversaries during January. Congratu- 
lations to them all! They are Kingman, 
Ariz.; Fort Fairfield, Me.; Bushnell, 
ll.; Quincy, Mass.; Jerome, Ariz.; Eus- 
tis, Fla.; Cleveland, Miss.; Garden City, 
Kans.; Assumption, Ill.; Keene, N. H.; 
Sanford-Springvale, Me.; Harlingen, 
lex.; Newport, N. H.; Hudson, Mass.; 
Burlington, Vt.; Winslow, Ariz.; Engle- 
wood, N. J.; Huntsville, Tex. 


Rotarians of CLeE- 
BURNE, TEX., have 
taken steps to make 
their county (Johnson) the “Jersey Isle 
of America.” Here’s the story: Last 
March the Club challenged all CLEBURNE 
ivic and service clubs, businesses, and 
individuals to join in sponsoring a dairy 
training program, and pledged the man 
power to continue it. Heifers are pro- 
vided 4-H and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica youths, with the agreement that 
they show the animal at the local fair, 
and turn back the first progeny, so that 
ther youths can get a start in the dairy 
business with pure-blooded stock. 
The Beaver, OKLA., Rotary Club recently 
purchased six registered gilts which 
were turned over to 4-H Clubbers, who 
zreed to turn back a portion of the first 
litter so that the program might be car- 
ried furthe1 . An ALTus, OKLA., Ro- 
tarian recently contributed $3,500 to 
purchase four buildings which will be 
converted into a livestock pavilion to 
serve all county farm organizations. 
The Attus Rotary Club will equip the 
pavilion through the years. Rotari- 
ans of De. Rio, Tex., recently endeared 
themselves in the hearts—and stomachs 
—of their friends in the near-by rural 
community of Comstock by treating 


Town, Country 
Draw Closer 
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lem to a barbecue One Det Rito Ro 
tarian provided the meat, and fellow 
Club members’ ladies furnished “the 
fixings.” MILAN, Onto, Rotarians re- 
cently held a rural-urban party which 


went over with “a bang.” Each mem 
ber had a farmer as his guest—one of 
whom was the speaker of the evening 
Grid Game The main project of 
Fattens Fund the Rotary Club of 

HARRISBURG Pa is 
+} 


he establishment of a local Rotary 
Foundation Proceeds from a recent 
collegiate football game netted more 
than $10,000 to help the cause. Some of 
the money will be used to establish spas 
tic clinics and to provide physical ther 
apy. Surveys will be made to determine 
where help should be given 
Meet You at the Rotarians of CHILD 
Rotary Bowl RESS, TEX., are re 
sponsible for crea 
ting one of the beauty spots in their 
community—a landscaped area known 
as “The Rotary Bowl.” It includes a 
flower garden in the shape of a Rotary 
wheel, with a [Continued on page 59] 





As a reward for presenting her calf 
most adeptly at a recent Tri-State Fair, 
Joanne Peterson was given this pure 
bred calf by Rotarians of Superior, 
Wis. With her (left to right): Rotarian 
S. E. West; Stanley Larson, breeder; 
and Club President Mark S. Holden. 





St. James, Minn., Rotarians are presenting vocational-counselling talks before the 
senior class of the local high school. This photograph was taken at the initial session. 


Phot Feary 








This 278-pound porker helped a Future Farmer demonstrate a project at a meeting 
of Stockton, Calif., Rotarians. Two weeks later the porker returned—done to a turn. 


Photo ) Littie 





The Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ont., Canada, has 14 sets of fathers and sons. Almost 
13 pairs are shown—sons behind dads. Left to right: J]. M. Hill; A. A. and F. R. 
Crawley; C. G. and A. G. Keyes; Dr. John F. Argue, Sr., and Jr.; D. K. Edwards, Sr. 
and Jr.; H. S. and J. S. Binks; B. D. and R. B. McGiffin; Geo. and Geo. C. Higman; 
Geo. P. and G. A. Harris; K. P. and S. E. McDonald; L. P. and R. J. Whyte; W. E. 
and E. G. Gowling; J. P. Balharrie. Not shown: R. G. Hill and Lloyd Balharrie. 
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Yes'—Dean S. Nauman 


[Continued from page 32} 


the truth of that pronouncement. They 
eliminate so-called safety zones but, as 
Lieutenant General John C. H. Lee re 
cently pointed out, create the need fo 
trained men in every city and town 
Techniques of defense shift with the 
techniques of offense, and the more sud 
den the possibilities of attack, the great 
er the need for quick mobilization. 

Military training naturally takes on 
the color of the basic political system 
under which it is put into effect. In 
Prussia it became Prussianized, in demo 
cratic Switzerland it didn’t. In_ the 
United States it would fit into our demo 
cratic way of thinking and _ doing. 
Actually, the founding fathers regarded 
it as fundamental to the American sys- 
tem of government. George Washington 
declared that “Every man of proper age 
and ability of body is firmly bound by 
the social compact to perform personally 
his proportion of military duty for the 
defense of the State.” 

Universal military training was writ 
ten into the Constitution and was ap 
plied in the first militia law adopted by 
Congress, thereafter being practiced for 
the first half century of the nation’s 
existence. It was then abandoned 
through neglect permitted by a textual 
loophole ... “and such other exemp- 
tions as the legislatures of the several 
States shall provide.” That part of one 
sentence allowed the States to exempt 
all! 

I believe in the democratic principles 
of this my country and that it is worth 
preparing to defend, whatever the finan- 
cial cost. I think that all Americans 
feel that way, but that we are inclined 
to find an easier way out. That inclina- 
tion does not lend itself well to the 
times in which we live. This problem 
of universal military training demands 
the best constructive thought of educa- 
tors, administrators, and leaders the 
country has to offer. 

Since the release of President Tru 
man’s Advisory Commission report in 
June, 1947, favoring universal military 
training, many educators and religious 
leaders have in many ways attacked the 
report. But have they a more satisfac- 
tory proposal to offer the country in 
place of universal military training at 
this time? Would they prefer a huge 
standing army? 

No sane person wants World War III. 
But World Wars I and II came unbidden 
and unwanted. We hope the United 
Nations will succeed in thwarting an- 
other world-wide catastrophe, yet we 
should heed the wisdom of Washington, 
who, with reference to international af- 
fairs, declared: “Friendly dispositions 
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Compulsory Military Training? 


are not always reciprocated among na- 
tions any more than among individuals.”’ 
Those words echo today in U. N. halls, 
where men are speaking for contem- 
porary governments of nations all over 
the world. 

UMT as now planned is the alterna 
tive to maintaining a huge professional 
standing army. But many Americans 
have conjured up “bogies” about it. To 
those objectors, military training speaks 
with a foreign accent. If they fear it 
would be a step toward a military 
minded Government with subsequent 
centralized control over all citizens and 
their ways of livelihood, they have less 
faith in the democratic American sys 
tem than I have. 





Certainly a single year of militar 
training would not mean that all wh 
take it would be transformed into mijjj t 
tarists. Rather, they would become bet. 
ter citizens—informed about and trained 
in the ways of democracy and they 


would be prepared to defend their cow 
try should need arise. Firemen don’ 
start fires! Men of the F.B.I. (Am: 
ica’s Scotland Yard) don’t start © 
waves! 

temember that UMT started out with 
the U.S.A. and was continued for half a 
century. It is as American as the C 
stitution—and should be revived. Ti) 
time, if the country’s greatest minds 
put on it, with all the modern techni 
knowledge not only of military scier 
but of psychology, it could become a 
maker of men and a guaranty of s 
vival for democracy. Once I was not f 
it, but now Iam. In this world of co 
realities, UMT is both a necessity 


a challenge! 


Compulsory Military Training? 


No!—Edward H. Page 
[Continued from page 33] 


both civil and otherwise. Napoleon and 
Bismarck rode to dictatorial power on 
the wheels of military machines. Where 
did Mussolini and Hitler get their 
power? Every schoolboy can tell you 
that a tight military system maintained 
each of them and both had UMT. 

Would the end result of a military 
conscription program be much different 
in America? Unfortunately not. Just 
as governmental power present during 
wartime endangers the liberties for 
which we fight, military power during 
peacetime would give the ruling clique 
unprecedented control over the lives 
and thinking of young citizens. To carry 
out the complete program as advocated 
by the President’s Commission for Na- 
tional Defense, necessary control of the 
American economy and American lives 
would make wartime control look ama- 
teurish. The Commission asks for noth- 
ing less than the total picture, which 
adds industrial mobilization, codrdinated 
intelligence, etc., to the proposal being 
debated here. If UMT is not regarded 
as a step toward fascism, then look what 
is to come after! 

Is UMT militarily and scientifically 
sound? 

The atomic scientists state categori- 
cally: 

1. There is no defense against the 
atomic bomb or bacteriological warfare. 

2. Since there is no defense the prob- 
lem has now become a moral and poli- 
tical one necessitating international con- 
trol of atomic energy, etc., and a world 
government eventually. 
. Maybe I respect the authors of the 


bomb, their knowledge, and achiev« 

ments a little too much, having studic 

physics, but I am impressed when they 
tell us that atomic bombs will not effe: 

tuate complete destruction of an enemy 
There will always be retaliation by t! 

attacked, and so on ad annihilation. If 
this is true, I would like to know wh 

it is necessary to conscript a mass land 
army for atomic-age warfare. But, you 
say, the atomic bomb won’t be used. I! 
you are right, then let’s just discount 
Uncle Sam’s large stock pile of A-bombs 
and the feverish efforts that are said to 
be in progress to match them, and let’ 
forget Old Man History, who tells us : 
atomic bombs have already been used. 

What are military men thinking? The 
scientists must have told them about the 
new era in which we are living. And 
they have. 

In the U. S. Army’s official report for 
1946, rewritten in condensed form by 
the Alsop brothers in The Saturday Eve 
ning Post, July 14, 1946, it is said cat 
gorically that the Army can no longer 
defend the American people from at- 
tack. Then follows the noteworthy stat« 
ment that the only real defense the mili- 
tary knows is some form of political d: 


5 aa 


fense. 
UMT proponents say that unprepared- 
ness has never kept us out of war. | 
agree on that—but not with their cor 
clusion that military preparedness will! 
This cannot follow logically, nor has it 
followed historically, yet such is their 
basic argument. 
The real reason, I think, for this type 
of thinking is fear. Under its influence, 
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logic of those mil 


» forget the telling 
ns of pag of history which refute 
const dea. The fear idea is 
greatest factor that leads nations 
d wal ecause of fear, the needs 


such as oil in Arabia 


ause of the very same 


yt t 
UMT cou be another factor pro 
ng fea e world and hence wat 
rhe Rus n, French, Japanese 
e G n, English, and Polish 
lier \ eturned home in 1945 to 
1 his fa gone, his home gone, no 
be es that UMT will protect 
er hil hurch, his home, or his 
trv | believe that as Americans 
hist ind think through on the 


ill come to the same 


sion 


The Americas Are Learning 


yntinwuer m page 11] 


» ce de t future of the world Nor 

believe at the world to come will 

ve its indation on the military 
ver of the peoples. Other factors 

tural, ocial and economic will 

tually nate. 

I see a f re in which there will no 

nger be alliances or ententes respon 

for European or world equilib 
The vill be no robot nations 


[he world today is wiser and more 


re enlightened and the mas- 
of its destinies. 
‘he next decade may be envisaged as 
period of doubts and insecurity It 
ll be an inevitable era of convales- 
ence after the gravest of epidemics. The 
rid’s sickness may appear to be per- 
nanently rooted in the system and re- 
very may seem impossible. Moral life 
S apparently in decline and the spirit- 
ial forces of man confused and weak 
\n atmosphere of discouragement saps 
he faith and hopes of mankind and the 
nergies of peoples. All evils, material 
nd moral, are aggravated and the vital 
trength of humanity becomes their 
prey 
That is the enemy we have to over 
ome. On the battlefields the idea of 
peace was not defeated, nor can it be 
weakened in the days ahead of us 
There is but one road for us to fol- 
low—the road which leads to a perma 
nent and durable peace. We must fol 
low that road faithfully and constantly, 
lest we detour—and perish. 


Little Advertisers 


Oh, if it were not for the birds 

That speak to us with singing words, 
A lot of us would never see 

The strength and beauty of a tree. 


— JOHN VAN BRAKLE 
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THE BRUSH WITH 
THE STEEL BACK 
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Steed 
earth, fab — 
Outlaw vrdinany™ 
beushes 3lol / 


Speed Sweep brushes have a steel back which is the basis of 
unique design for faster, easier, better sweeping. Block is Ys 
usual size for easier handling. Tufts are longer and more compact, 
providing “spring and snap” action. Handle is instantly adjustable 
to height of sweeper—reduces fatigue and strain. Speed Sweep 
brushes are sturdy—they contain highest grade materials and are 
constructed for long life. Speed Sweep brushes have been proved 
by so many firms and under such varying conditions that they 
are unconditionally guaranteed to meet your needs. Mail coupon 
today for complete information about sizes, styles and prices. 


ee 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
i 530 North 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Please send complete information about Speed Sweep Brushes 
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Z, WAL Cywn Se tiry 


Ut wud Gd CNY ay 
ABC for Yeu 


Just send us a copy of your letterhead or 
trademark and indicate your principal 
product, service, or basic industry Men- 
tion the year in which your organization 
was founded, and the approximate num- 
ber of present employees. Or, send us a 
sample of your present emblem. We will 
submit a new design or improved sample, 
without obligation 





At Morgan’s, preliminary sketches are pre- 
pared by our experienced designers. These 
are critically examined by our staff, and 
the best elements of each selected, and 
consolidated into a finished design 


B! 


The enlarged sketch is sent to you prompt. 
ly, with suggestions for a complete series 
of emblems to cover the various periods 
of service, materials to be used, and prices 
As soon as you have an opportunity to 
study the proposal, and approve the de- 
sign, return the sketch to us, and your 
service award program will be underway. 


“We are delighted with the pin that you 
have developed forus and certainly ap- § J 
preciate the fine way in which you have A 
worked with us in this matter.” \ 

MOORESVILLE MILLS 


Beiofae Mai 


Office Manager 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 1}, iit 





ORIENTAL 
RUGS 





wef ‘ , 
P= 48) You will discover an 


unduplicated beauty, rich 
quality and lasting worth, 
which no other floor cover- 
ing can bring to your home. 


RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL TO 


ROTARIANS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


7 . 
Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 
169 North Wabash Avenve *FRAnklin 8800 
Chicago, Hlinols 


The World’s Largest Collection 
of fine Oriental Rugs 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


is required, then no dress. When I re- 
turned to England, England’s shortages 
seemed less real, for compared with 
France, England to me was a land of 
plenty. 

Now even in France people do not 
drop dead in the streets—at least not 
often. My friend who has been to Ham- 
burg, Germany, tells me that it is quite 
common there for people to drop dead 
in the streets. In fact, they do it every 
day. To the residents of Hamburg, no 
doubt Paris would seem a city of plenty, 
for at least they get enough food there 
to remain alive, though hungry. 

Here in Burma, where I am now, food 
supplies seem adequate to keep every- 
one alive and fit, for Burma is a fertile 
country. But over the borders, the Chi- 
nese border or the Indian border, people 
die in hundreds of thousands every 
year (except when they die in millions), 
and all because of lack of food. In 
Burma, although food is reasonably ade- 
quate in quantity (I do not speak of 
quality or variety), there are other 
acute shortages. Until recently there 
were frequent reports of suicides of 
young women who preferred death to 
life without clothing: even sacking was 
considered precious. Even now there 
is hardly a house in Burma with win- 
dow curtains. 

Suppose things just drift on the way 
they are going now. What is likely to 
be the result? In despair people will 
turn to communism, to anything which 
holds out a promise of a change, and 
what is the biggest threat even today 
to the American way of life? Why, 
communism! 

To a simple citizen of the world, who 
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is not a statesman, the solution se; 
obvious. So, too, seems obvious the 


scending spiral of disruption which + 


world will follow if the obvious solut 
is not practiced. 

It was 42 years ago that Paul Ha 
an American, started a movement 
“Service above Self,” a movement vy 
has enveloped the world. Let Ams 
pioneer this new international ‘S¢ 
above Self,” in peace as well as in 
Let her find out what each cou 
needs most and set herself a progra 
try to satisfy those needs as far a 
within her power. It would be a 
job and whilst it lasted it would 
pletely obviate unemployment in 
United States. The fear of a fu 
depression would be removed an 
possibility of a Third World War 
more remote. 

There would be no question of 
national payment for 


these 


sup] 


The American manufacturers would 


paid by the U. S. Government, the 
(and where necessary service of 


nicians, etc.) would be presented to 1 


nations in need, and distributed 
those nations to their peoples as 
Governments thought 
against payment, possibly as gifts t 
poor. 

In this way America would con 


best, poss 


the world, not by force of arms, but 


winning the hearts of all its peoples 


due course, as they gathered strens 
they would seek ways to repay and t! 


would find them. One method wou 


to give holidays to American citize: 


another would be to give of their 
ture and of their peculiar products 
A world modelled on the idea of i1 


national service would surely be a fi 


place, and yet the change need have 
adverse effect on trade. On the 


trary, trade and every legitimate act 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


E Ir you've read this issue of The Rotarian 
from front cover to back, you should 
find it easy to answer at least eight of 
the following questions. Compare your 
answers with those on page 55. If you 
score 80 points or more—at |0 points a 
question—you are a keen-eyed ''Kiver-to- 


Kiver Klubber.” 


1. Which of the books discussed by 
Reviewer Frederick was written by Claud 
Garner? 

Or Fortei# Freedom. 
Golden Multitudes. 

W etback. 

The Face of Robert E. Lee. 


2. John J. Savage says he is the 
man in southern California: 

Strongest. Happiest. 

Laziest. Smartest. 


3. The letters “UMT" stand for: 
Universal Mother Tongue. 
United Mofor Truckers. 
Universal Military Training. 
Unionized Motor Technicians. 


4. What is the name of the body type 
used in The Rotarian? 
- Garamond. 
Cas/on. 





HPV TYPOETNETIINTY 


Paragon. 
Cloister. 


5. Which of these languages would be 
useful at the school sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of Chungking, China? 

Japanese. English. 
Sign. French. 


6. What does Thomas Dreier say is a 
cure for neophobia? 
Ability to concentrate. 
An open mind. 
No sugars or starches. 
Never exercise. 


7. The population of Brazil is approxi- 


mately: 
47 million. 36 million. 
74 million. 25 million. 
8. Roy Rutherford's business is making 
a study of: — 
Men. Mice. Goats. Frogs. 


9. One of these is not discussed by 
Fred B. Barton: 
Striped peppermint candy. 
Grape juice. 
Oleomargarine. 
10. What is J. P. McEvoy likely to say 
when his wife starts “back-seat driving"? 
Let me signal. Shhhhhhh! 
W ant the wig? Let it wag. 
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itv would be considerably increased. 
Democracy would feel the breath of 
vitality return to it and many doubts as 
to democra s future would be finally 


Mice ‘Killer’ a Hazard 


isserts Epwin R. Dayton, Rotarian 
Elect al Contractor 
Hyan? Vassachusetts 
In Peeps at Things to Come in Tut 
-oOTARIAN for October I noticed the item 
Electrocute Your Mice.” The descrip 
yf the achine was quite complete 
As an electrician, however, I am fear 
that the gadget described is a very 
langerou hing to have around where 
here are children or household pets 
Even adults could be severely injured 
handling the device. I feel that ideas 
of this sort should not be printed in Tx 
ROTARIAN, as they are a definite hazard 
in the hands of a person who is ignorant 
f the necessity of proper precaution 


I doubt if Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Inc., would approve this device for home 


ED Ni The item to which Rotarian 
Dayton ref as submitted to Underwrit 
Labor ries following publication, and 
llou fs comment: 
If our lerstanding of the construction 
employed the rodent exterminator de 
ribed in the clipping is correct, we believe 
there are several reasons why such a device 
vould not meet with our requirements It 
ppears fro the description that exposed 
e part potential of approximately 
10 volts would be unprotected from acci 
ntal co ct by adults and children. alike 
The literature is quite voluminous on the 
wk ha is incident to personal contact 
uch volt ré 
here e at the present time no electric 
t or mMient exterminators listed by 
Underwriter Laboratories, Inc 


Rotary Is Simple—but Big 

Believes J. P. Tarry, Rotarian 

Storage-Company Owner 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

This letter is not intended as a com- 
ment on President S. Kendrick Guern 
sey’s article Can We Keep Rotary 
Simple? [THe Rotarian for October], 
but was prompted by the reading of 
that article. The simplicity of Rotary 
has always appealed to me and I am 
all-out for keeping it that way. But 
behind that simplicity is hidden the 
meat of the Rotary idea. President 
Guernsey puts it very clearly: “We are 





Answers to ‘What Would You Do?’ 
on Page 31 


1. The Federal Trade Commission or- 
dered the company fo cease and desist 
using the words "churn" or “churning” 
or “churnery." However, it made no 
criticism of the method of making vege- 
table-fat oleomargarine from vegetable 
oils plus skimmed milk and added vita- 
mins A and D, the ingredients being 
agitated in a sort of vessel. 

2. The grape-juice company read the 
carefully phrased complaint, considered 
the popularity of its product before it 
began advertising it for weight control, 
and agreed to discontinue the claims 
which the FTC considered misleading. 
Thereupon the FTC dismissed its com- 
plaint and a costly trial of the issues 
was avoided. 
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It’s like handing a 
young man a bag of money! 


Wuen you tell a young man about his opportunities to 
become an Aviation Cadet, you are, in effect, showing him 
how he can get $35,000 worth of the world’s finest aviation 
training—and pay besides! 

Even if he paid $35,000 to study aviation and learn to 
fly, he couldn’t equal the thoroughness of his Aviation 
Cadet training. For nowhere else could he study the 
advanced equipment and techniques which are to be 
found in the U. S. Air Force. 

As an Aviation Cadet he gets a lot of “book learning” 
along with practical flight experience. He has an oppor- 
tunity to work up from primary trainers to 4-engine bomb- 
ers—and even to jets. He’s on top of the parade of aviation 
progress from the start. 

Qualifications call for a single man, age 20 to 264%. He 
must have at least half the credits leading to a degree 
from an accredited college or university, or must be able 
to pass a mental examination given by the U. S. Air Force. 
He must now be living within the continental limits of 
the U.S. 

Upon successful completion of the training course, he 
will be rated as a pilot, commissioned in the Air Force 
Reserve, and assigned to flying duty. In addition he 
gets an extra $500 for each year of active duty. He may 
also apply for Regular 
Air Force Commission. 

oo CAREERS WITH A FUTURE 


“The Cadets Are Fiying Again” U.S. Army and 


U. $. Army and U. S. Air U. S. Air Force 
Force Recruiting Service niente 





When you find a prospect who has the necessary qualifications, 
direct him to the U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station. 






























Speak 
PORTUGUESE 


Long before the Rotary 
International Conven- 
tion, learn to speak 
PORTUGUESE by the 
world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


In your own home, alone or in a group, 
you HEAR the voices of native teachers 
. . you REPEAT what they say and in 
an amazingly short time you speak and 
think in Portuguese 
VETERANS: Linguaphone Personal Cor- 
respondence Courses in SPANISH, POR- 
TUGUESE, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITAL- 
IAN, RUSSIAN are available to Vet- 
erans under the G.!. BILL OF RIGHTS. 
Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
106 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. | 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

106 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 

a World War I! Vet- 
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MALT 


Problems 


Office VALET Wardrobe 

Racks and Costumers end 

**‘Wraps’’ problems > 

clothing ir ss aired 

on spaced hangers; pro 

vide ventilated spaces for 
overst 
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No, 
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, ‘ stu 
24-place 4-foo F 
dorsed by top office pla 
ners—in industry institu- 
tions—municipal buildings 
—schools—professional use 







VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
**The Coat Rack Peopie’’ 
624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5S, U.S.A. 


SPEAK SPANISH 
SPEAK 

PRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
Famous Cortina Method Makes It EASY 








BiG OPPORTUN!- 
TIES await Ameri- 
cans who spea 
SPANISH. Learn as a 
child learns—‘‘by lis- 
tening’’ to these new 
CORTINA recersings 
Cortinaphone 

mous for 65 years, teaches 
you to speak Spanish as a 
native speuks! Right at 
home, relaxed and at 


Count Cortina ease. 







Listen to 
this Record! 


SENT ON S&S DAYS’ APPROVAL 
VETS Write tod for. our amazing free 

book, ‘The Cortina Short-Cut."" State 
interested in 





When writing for | #oxu"Ke 
free 








—men-| CORTINA ACADEMY FREE 
tion that you are Dept. Se se 
—_ now York. i nN. ¥. BOOK 
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Rere..«+ WW. inspire not one man 
but many men, in every community, for 
strong unselfish service in their crafts 
and civic spheres.” 

When formally 
Club, new members in Rotary are often 
reminded that their classification in Ro- 
tary is a “borrowed” one—which sounds 
simple enough. I wonder if this is 
enough for the new member to realize 
fully the very great responsibility that 
goes along with membership in Rotary, 
and what is meant when we tell him 
that his classification is only loaned to 
him. The new member should realize 
that he comes into Rotary as a “picked” 
man, but representing no individual, no 
business, no organization. 

Right here it is well to caution the 
new Rotarian that he is likely to get 
that “holier than thou” feeling. We all 
have had it. He should remind himself 
occasionally that many top-ranking indi- 
viduals can’t and don’t join a Rotary 
Club because of the classification prin- 
ciple of selecting members. 

He brings nothing with him except 
his personality, his smile, his fellow- 
ship, his ability to serve. Rotary lists 
his name in the classification record, and 
says, “Take this classification and go out 
and represent Rotary. You are to set 
the example; you are to show your com- 
munity what Rotary stands for.” I am 
telling you that that-is a big order in 
anybody’s language. Rotary lays down 
the following specific outline to assist 
him and for his guidance: (1) Get ac- 
quainted with people, otherwise he will 
have no opportunity for service to 
others. (2) High ethical standards in 
business and profession. (3) A part of 
his means, time, and talents belongs to 
his community. He must give it. The 
good citizen lives in his community, not 
on it. (4) Think, talk, and pray for a 
world peace. Rotary believes this will 
come through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 

Rotary is simple—but it’s big, too. 


inducted into the 


‘Guernsey Article a Gem’ 
Thinks N. L. MAcDona.Lp, Rotarian 


General Secretary, YMCA 

Moline, Illinois 

Ever since THE RoTaArRIAN for October 
came to me, I have kept it before me, 
saying to myself, “I mean to do some- 











thing with that article by ‘Ken’ Guer 

sey, Can We Keep Rotary Simple?” | 

cause it is entirely too good just to ‘ 
in THE ROTARIAN once! ... It is one of 

the few articles that I would lock 

the vault of my heart—to be take, 

only when the spirit directed. It 

gem! It made my heart really gloy 


Kitchen Door Heroine Honored 
Notes JoHN G. HARLAN, Rotarian 
Geologist 
Silver City, New Mexico 
Here is a footnote for Jeanette Ty 

article Here’s Rotary Through the 

chen Door [THE RorTarRiAn for De 
ber). Mrs. Lora Newell for more 

20 years has been cooking and se 

weekly Rotary luncheons to “her bi 

Recently the Rotary Club of Silver ( 

took note of her long-time servic: 

here is a photo [see cut] showing 
being presented with a badge by 

oldest member in our Club, Bob N 

Perhaps other Clubs would like to 

something along this line for those 

serve them from the kitchen door 


A Hand to a Hero 


By H. Soar, Rotarian 

Former Employment Exchange 

Nottingham, England ‘ 

The article Jobs for Heroes!, L 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach [THE Rota! 
for December], was especially inter¢ 
ing to me because it outlined activities 
similar to those in which I was engag 
right up to my retirement last Octob: 
Naturally, I was pleased to learn 
your country is tackling grave proble 
in such a noble manner. 

I recall some time back when I was 
in charge of a large employment ex 
change in the North of England du 
a period when there was considera! 
unemployment. It was really diffi 
to place people in employment, beca 
the jobs did not exist. 

The unemployed had to prove uns 
ployment by attending the exchar 
twice weekly, and because of the ma 3 
applicants we split the register and | 
two signing days and two pay days. 

I was walking along the clerks’ space 
in the large hall on a nonsigning day 
when I noticed an applicant waiting { 
someone to attend to him. I greeted 
the man, who looked down and out, a! 

I asked to see his registration ca! 


Silver City, N. Mex., Rotarians pay tribute to their long-time cook (also see letter). 
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om this I was able to trace his dossier 


F . . | 
which gave me his industrial history | 
This revealed that he had no special 


qualifications, and I learned from the 
> was “war-wounded” and 


records that he 
had an artificial leg. When I asked him 
he would like to have work, he re- 
ed he w ld do anything to get it 
Afte ) inquiries of employers I 
ew through Rotary, I secured for this 
-abled man a job for life as storesman 
an engineering works. That man 
eradually raised himself and his family 


; self-respect. I felt that 


He regalne 


a good job had been done in giving this 
one man new hope in life and I never 
expected to be called upon to do any 
hing else for him. 
I was mistaken. After a fairly long 


period he returned to the exchange. The 
ork that he was doing was running so 
well that it required little thought or 


ntelligence He now desired a post 
that would make demands on his brain 
power. He asked if he could go to a 
Government training center to receive 

me technical instruction. As he was 


yn ex-serviceman, he was eligible. 
He went to Watford for a course of 
training in the making and repairing of 


scientific instruments. 
Several years elapsed and I was trans- 
‘red to another area. One day, on 


eturning from lunch, I found the man 


I 


n my private office. He had travelled 


any miles and had come to offer his 
thanks. 

He was then a chief inspector in a 
large airplane factory and was control- 
ng 40 inspectors who were examining 
aero parts. Further, he had been sent 


to lodge with a widow, and as he was a 


they married and she was rich. 


widower 
Footnoting State of Britain 

By KENNETH W. TAYLOR, Rotarian 

Senior Active Member 

Lytham St. Annes, England 

[Re: The State of Britain, by Sir Nor- 
man Angell, December RortariAn.] 

Since my return here from the U.S.A., 
I have spent the greater part of my 
time travelling round talking to Rotary 
Clubs on more or less the same topic 
that I spoke on to the Clubs in your 
country—i.e., international understand- 
ing from the point of view of the ordi- 
nary man. I very often tell the story 
of the Rotary Club of Colombo, Ceylon, 
which is the best example that I know 
of what can be achieved through inter- 
national understanding, made up as it 
is of 23 different races and nationalities 
and six major religions. The fellowship 
that we developed there is outstanding 
even in Rotary, which is built upon the 
foundation of fellowship. Without that 
fellowship the Club would certainly not 













THESE RESEARCH LABORATORY BULLETINS 


How te have 
Beautiful Ft 


Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 
to make them last longer, the J. 1. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


* WRITE FOR THEM State type of floor. These Bulletins cover 
Asphalt Tile, Composition, Cement, Cork Tile, Linoleum, Marble, Rubber, 
Slate, Terrazzo, Tile and Wood Floors. Write . . . there is no obligation. 
1896—1947 


J. I. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 
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THE NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR OF Pa lea TOOLS AND CLEANING CHEMICALS 











Outstanding Articles 


For Your Library: {'o:tmsing's: 


hors and a Record 
of Rotary for the entire year—Order a 1947 eed Volume of THE 
ROTARIAN now. Delivery about March |, 1948. 


The price, $4.00 in U.S.A.; $4.50 in other countries. 
A limited number of earlier volumes is also available. 
Prices on request. 


THE ROTARIAN, (Dept. B), 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 














Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 52 


|. Wetback (page 39). 2. Laziest 
(page 28). 3. Universal Military Train- 
ing (page 32). 4. Paragon (page 35). 
5. Sign (page 41). 6. An open mind 
(page 6). 7. 47 million (page 20). 8. 
Men (page 12). 9%. Striped peppermint 
candy (page 31). 10. Want the wig? 
(page 26). 
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Monde Mezlleur 


La Science 


Pour que 


en un 


Il y a une nouvelle 
brochure qui vient de 
paraitre par le Rotary 


International. 


Les articles contenus dans 
cette brochure sont extraits 
de la Revue “The Rotarian” 
publiée par le Rotary Inter- 
national et écrits par des 
hommes trés connus dans 
tout le monde pour leurs 
contributions a 


L’Education— 


Le Commerce—L’I ndustrie 


La Paix Universelle 


La brochure est dédiée 
aux fils et filles de Ro- 
tariens qui ont la responsa- 
bilité pour la Paix. 


Aux Professeurs de Fran- 
cais! Cette nouvelle bro- 
chure de plus de cent pages 
serait excellente pour vos 
classes dans les écoles se- 
condaires aussi bien que 
dans les universités. 


Demandez votre copie 


ROTARY 


aujourd huil 


Prix de la Brochure 
(Publié sans profit) 


25 cents 


INTERNATIONAL 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill., E.U.A. 
Borsenstrasse 21, 
Ziirich, La Suisse 
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have been able to achieve the really 
quite big jobs that it has done in the 
last few years. We are prone to forget 
in the emphasis that we in Rotary place 
on our work for the United Nations that 
there is another aspect of International 
Service and that is the question of in- 
ternational relations at the lower level; 
that of John Doe, and that is the aspect 
I am devoting my time to. 

What of conditions in this country? 
Well, from the Rotary point of view 
there are great life and activity, as you 
will no doubt know from your reading 
of Rotary Service and possibly from 
other sources. From a national point 
of view the position is not so good, at 
any rate on the food and fuel side, but 
it might be much worse, as may be seen 
from some of the less fortunate coun- 
tries of Europe. Diet here is going to 
be on the short side this Winter and 
very monotonous, but I don’t think that 
there will be any starvation. Many 
homes I fear are going to be very cold 
this Winter through lack of coal and 
other fuels, and it is to be hoped that 
we don’t have a Winter as severe as last 
Winter or else we shall be in a bad way. 
Coal production is the crux of the mat- 
ter and if only we can solve that prob- 
lem, we shall have broken the back of 
our difficulties. It would take me too 
long to give you the sequence of events 
that has led up to the present state of 
affairs, but I am certain that it is true 
to say that if Rotary principles in the 
way of Vocational Service had been ob- 
served in the mining industry, the pres- 
ent difficulties would have been largely 
avoided. The war only intensified the 
drift from the mines that has been go- 
ing on for many years. However, there 


Portuguese Lesson No. 


Note: Practical suggestions on Portu- 
guese pronunciation were given in Por- 
tuguese Lesson No. 1 in the August 
ROTARIAN, the first in a series of nine 
prepared by Henley C. Hill. The vowels 











are pronounced as follows: a—ah—as in 
father; e—eh—as in fit; é—éh—as in 
Ella; i—ee—as in police; o—oh—as in 





over; 6—aw—as in awful; u—oo—as in 
moon; y—ee—as in body. 


Money—The Brazilian unit of cur- 
rency, as established in November, 1942, 
is the cruzeiro, equal in value to the 
old milreis, and composed of 100 cen- 
tavos. Metallic currency consists of 1, 
2, and 5 cruzeiros, and 10, 20, and 50 
centavos, Paper notes are of the value 
of 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500, and 1,000 
cruzeiros. The money symbol is Cr$. 
The approximate value of one cruzeiro 
is 5 cents United States currency. 


Days of the Week 


Sunday domingo doh-meen'-goh 

Monday segunda-feira seh-goon'-dah 
fay’-rah 

| Tuesday terca-feira tehr’-sah fay’- 


rah 

kwahr’-tah 

fay'-rah 

Thursday quinta-feira keen’-tah fay’ 
rah 


Wednesday quarta-feira 


are encouraging signs that the worst js 
past, as for the last few weeks there 
has been a steady increase in coal p: 
duction and last week it exceeded f 
the first time the weekly target set by 
the Government. If this upward trend 
continues, then we should see a steadv 
improvement in conditions. 

I don’t think, however, that it is ~ 
erally realized what a tremendous eft 
the country is making in other dirs 
tions. Last month’s outturn of iron ar 
steel, for instance, was the highest ev: 
recorded and the same applies to ma: 
other of our heavy industries. In spite 
of all that is said and written on 
subject, the big majority of our peopl 
are working, and working as hard 
they have ever done, and I believe t} 
now that it is realized the position that 
we are in they will be prepared to work 
harder than ever. The trouble so f 
has been that our Government has be: 
afraid to tell the country the trut 
Now it is coming out through the ad 
tional privations we are having to 
dergo and we should soon see output 
improving. 

I find that Britain is a most exhilarat 
ing country to live in at the press 
time. This may seem strange to you, 
but the reason is that we are seeing t 
making of a new Britain and, whether 
one likes it or not, it is, to me, at any 
rate, an exhilarating experience. I think 
that a great part of the more intelligent 
of our young folks are getting a great 
kick out of it all. I know several 
groups of teen agers and I know that 
many of them think that they are lucky 
to be living in the present exciting 
times. I only wish more of us old 
folk could get this freshness of outlook. 


_. Information 


sehs'’-tah fay’- 
rah 
sah’'-bah-doh 


way 


Friday sexta-feira 


Saturday sdbado 
Cardinal Numbers: 
1—um (fem. uma) oom, oo’-mah 
2—dois (fem. duas) doh’-ees, doo’-ahgs 
3—tres trays 

4—quatro kwah'-troh 
5—cinco ceen’-coh 


6—seis say-s 
7—sete seh'-teh 
8—oito oy’-toh 
9—nove naw’-veh 
10—dez dehs 


On calling a telephone number, the 
digit “6” is called meia duzia (may’'ah 


“ag 


doo’-zee-ah) to distinguish it from “3.” 


Ordinal Numbers: 
1st—primeiro . 
2d—segundo 
3d—terceiro 
4th—quarto 
5th—quinto 
6th—sezrto 
7th—sétimo 
8th—oitavo 
9th—nono 

10th—décimo 

The feminine is formed by changing 
the final “o” to “a.” 


pree-may’-roh 
seh-goon’-doh 
tehr-say’-roh 
kwahr’-toh 
keen'-toh 
sehs’-toh 
seh'-tee-moh 
oy-tah'-voh 
noh'-noh 
deh'-see-moh 
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Rotary Crossword Puzzle 


ERE’S a tour of Rotary cities for 62. City in French Morocco, 
i you. The itinerary” was prepared 63. City in Venezuela 
Horacio Navarrete, a member of the Vertical 
tarv Club of Havana, Cuba. The so 1. Citv in Bermuda 
tion is on page 61 3. Citv in Paraguay 
». City in Finland 
6. City in Isle of Man 
Horizontal 7 
7. City in Iceland 
City in Peru 8. City in Algeria 
City in French India 10. City in Newfoundland 
g Citv in The Netherlands. 12. City in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
). City in Nicaragua 14. City in Guatemala 
City in The Philippines 15. City in Kenya 
City in Colombia 17. City in Brazil 
City in Union of South Africa. 19. Citv in India 
s. City in Honduras. 1. City in England 
City in Bolivia 22. City in the Marianas 
City in Alaska 3. City in Wales 
Citv in Lebanon. 24. City in Channel Islands 
Citv in Ceylon 25. City in El Salvador 
) Citv in Panama 28. City in Portugal 
City in Syria 31. City in Netherlands West Indies 
City in China 33. City in Australia 
Citv in Southern Rhodesia 44. City in Uruguay 
City in Dominican Republic. 35. City in Eire 
8. City in Sweden 37. City in Morocco 
City in Ecuador. 39. City in Mexico 
City in Cuba 10. City in Chile 
City in Egypt 12. City in Palestine 
City in Norway 14. City in Costa Rica 
City in Cyprus. 16. City in French West Africa. 
Home of Rotary’s first Club. 18. City in Belgium 
City in Oklahoma, U.S.A. 19. City in Canada 
4. City in New Zealand. 51. City in Monaco 
City in Argentina. 93. City in Tunisia 
8. City in Northern Ireland 5. City in Puerto Rico. 
). City in Hawaii 6. City in Switzerland 
City in France 97. City in Fiji Islands 
City in Denmark. 60. City in Scotland. 
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BUSINESS FLOURISHES 
ON MOULTILE FLOORS 


/ 
/ 
i 
i 
; It's a pleasure to shop or work 
j on Moultile floors, so quiet, so secure, 
| so comfortable. Your merchandise 
| looks its tempting best against the 
1 crisply veined, fresh, lustrous colors 
1 And Moultile’s pleasing first impres 
} sion lasts for years and years 
1 without showing signs of wear. Up 
\ keep is negligible, alterations easily 
\ accomplished 


\ Look to Thos. Moulding, with 80 
\ years experience in the building in- 
\ dustry, when you need new floors 
\ Write Tuos. Moutprnec Fioor Mrs. Co., 


‘ 165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. RO-1, 
\ Chicago 1, Ill 
‘. 
*%FLOORED WITH THOS. MOULDING 


OULTILE 


Flexible -Reinforced ASPHALT TILE 





| 


| A COMPLETE ERVICE 


“| 


| 


] 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 





ted 
sre 
lle " 


gonto™: 
’ 
curtis bad 





USE A JACOBSEN AND ENJOY YOUR LAWN 
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A Matter of Conscience 

Louis A. WEIL, Jr., Rotarian 

Newspaper Publisher 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Good Rotarianism seems to me to be 
purely a personal matter between a pri- 
vate individual and his conscience and, 
beyond any question of doubt, is a con- 
cern of the heart as well as the mind. 
If a man goes along with it, he goes 
all the way; if he honestly and sin- 
cerely is unable to reconcile its full 
principles with his own habits, mental 
attitude, and way of life, then he must 
necessarily reject it in its entirety, 
thereby creating the opportunity for 
some other citizen of his profession or 
business occupation to take up the 
cudgels in furthering its unimpeachable 
doctrine of community service and 
moral courage.—From a Rotary Club 
address. 


On Building Common Ground 

A. S. Leavitt, Honorary Rotarian 

Specialty-Store Proprietor 

Petaluma, California 

The service clubs we have here have 
probably done more to cement the 
friendly feeling among the businessmen 
of Petaluma than anything else. This 
friendship has promoted the spirit of 
coéperation in all the acts of our civic 
life. It has helped to take out the fear of 
competition between business rivals and 
showed each other that there is good in 
all. In other words, it has made each 
more tolerant. Where you break bread 
week after week with the other fellow, 
you find out his thoughts, and you find 
they are very similar to your own. And 
then you have a common ground of 
sympathy and respect. That is what 
makes good citizens and your town a 
better place in which to live.-—From the 
‘Old Timer’s Column’ in the Petaluma 
Argus Courier. 


Things Which Make Life Enjoyable 
Frep A. Rucen, Rotarian 
Merchandise Retailer 
Glenview, Illinois 

Ever since I was a youngster house- 
cleaning time has always had a certain 
amount of fascination. Why  house- 
clean? Mother is always cleaning, es- 
pecially just before guests are coming. 
Of course, we leave things lie around 
sometimes, but a little picking up makes 
everything look passable. Why make 
so much fuss, or do we really find a 
muss in some of the corners when we 
house-clean? 

To make a man’s dwelling place his 
“castle” worthy to be defended against 
the intruder, it only follows that the 
corners must be clean. We dig out 
things we have lost but may serve a 
good purpose. We find things that may 
help someone else and we are willing 
to pass on. We also find many things 
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PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LETTERS, 
TALKS, AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


that are dirty and useless and must be 
destroyed. 

Fascinating, I say, to take time at 
least once a year to check over your 
everyday surroundings and _ decide 
which make living enjoyable. 


Why Cut Life Short? 

LESLIE LAWRENCE, Rotarian 

General Mgr., Burlington Mills 

Maitland, Australia 

We now think of our own country 
place, where you rise here in the morn- 
ing with the earth dripping with dew, 
which disappears as the sun rises from 
the horizon, casting its genial warmth 
of sunshine, giving life to all animated 
things on the earth and hear the birds 
twittering and chirping with joy and 
ecstasy, flitting from tree to bush and 
bush to tree, issuing forth the sweetest 
song of the forest, the reveille of joy. 
As the day passes, another day is re- 
corded in our lives—another day with 
its joys, pleasures, sorrows, and trag- 
edies. The two former are Nature’s 
gifts, the latter are our own acts. As 
the evening approaches, the sun sets 
with a display of beautiful colors that 


shine forth as a song of melody. So th: 
day has come and gone. The day itself 
was perfect. The same day that gays 
life over a thousand years ago will be 
no other a thousand years hence. 
will be a day. All the acts of man wil! 
not alter it. It has its birth, its middl 
life, and its evening. Life, the whol 
of it, is but a day compared with ete 
nity, so why cut it short with wrar 
gling, with fighting, with murdering’ 
Have we neglected to exercise the re 
flective qualities of our brains, to see 
and be impressed with the convincing 
fact that unless we adopt measures to 
cease our past method of settling dis 
putes we shall go through a repetitio: 
of suffering, burdened down with ruin 
and the flower of its manhood swept 
from the earth, that would otherwis 
have gone to advance the world and 
cherished the homes that have been 
laid in desolation and grief? 


What Is Rotary? 

H. F. YEARGAN, Rotarian 

Stationery-Company Manager 

Dallas, Texas 

Have you ever been asked what Ro 
tary is, and your mind suddenly did a 
loop the loop trying to tell your vocal 
organs what to say? Well, here’s the an 
swer: “An association of individuals 
united in order to be in better position 
to put the ideal of service into actual 
practice, not only in their own lives, but 
in the lives of those with whom they 
associate.” 

Simple, isn’t it? 





In late November the $615,000 mark 
Was surpassed as contributions of 76 
additional Rotary Clubs were added to 
the Paul Harris Memorial Fund of the 
Rotary Foundation. So far 562 Clubs 
have contributed $10 or more per mem- 
ber. The latest contributors (with 
numbers in parentheses indicating 
membership): 


CANADA 
Brownsburg, Que. (30); Moose Jaw, 
Sask. (67); Cranbook, B. C. (35). 
COLOMBIA 
Bucaramanga (25); Pereira (16). 
CUBA 
Pina (10); Santiago de Cuba (71); 
Guanabacoa (30). 
HONDURAS 
Puerto Cortés (20). 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Aruba (34). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland (185). 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Durban (104). 
UNITED STATES 


Westbrook, Me. (51); Avon, N. Y. 
(47); Fontana, Calif. (41); Milford, 
Del. (42); Hackensack, N. J. (70); 
Salisbury, Md. (94); Watsonville, 
Calif. (64); Hollis, Okla. (24); Azusa, 





Foundation Fund Passes $615,000 


Calif. (63); San Juan Capistrano, 
Calif. (39); Long Beach, Calif. (226); 
Galesburg, Ill. (103); Alamogordo, N. 
Mex. (42); Cozad, Nebr. (37); Mead- 
ville, Pa. (59); Ogden, Utah (149); 
Elm Creek, Nebr. (19). 

Ponca City, Okla. (92); Covington, 
Okla. (17); Panhandle, Tex. (21); 
Manistee, Mich. (75); West Plains, 
Mo. (43); Newton, N. J. (62); Deer- 
field-Northbrook, Ill. (25); Flora, Il. 
(33); New Wilmington, Pa. (50); 
Mineola, Tex. (46); Dubuque, Iowa 
(113); Tyler, Tex. (178); Bernards- 
ville, N. J. (48); Mandan, No. Dak. 
(47); Richmond, Va. (254); Alexan- 
dria, Va. (58); Hampton, Va. (64); 
San Diego, Calif. (273); Beloit, Wis. 
(89); Oak Harbor, Ohio (43); Little 
Ferry, N. J. (27); Rockaway, N. J. 
(38); Netcong-Stanhope, N. J. (34). 

Northeast Los Angeles, Calif. (44); 
Butte, Mont. (150); Butler, Pa. (107); 
Miami Beach, Fla. (59); Hayward, 
Calif. (75); Chickasha, Okla. (95); 
Blackwell, Okla. (49); Santa Ana, 
Calif. (122); Yorba Linda, Calif. (29); 
El Centro, CaHf. (72); Ramona, Calif. 
(33); Cashmere, Wash. (41); Mon- 
mouth, Ill. (91); Altus, Okla. (59); 
Taft, Tex. (29); McAllen, Tex. (83); 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. (40); Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (326); Riverside, Calif. (114); 
Nutley, N. J. (49); Montgomery, Pa. 
(28); Pocatello, Idaho (98); Hillman, 
Mich. (26). 


VENEZUELA 
Maracaibo (75). 
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Rotary Reporter 


[Continued from page 49] 


fish pond and fountain in the hub. There 
are also two barbecue pits and a num- 
ber of red cement-topped tables. 


Rotary Clubs have 
taken the edge off 
acute housing prob- 


Fight On—on 
Housing Front 


lems in various ways. For instance, the 
CROWELL, TEX., Club owns two small res- 
idences which it is renting gratis to 


widows with families who are worthy 
of the assistance. ... The HAMILTON, 
N. Y., Rotary Club is completing a sur- 
vey of the local housing situation, which 
is made acute by the large number of 
college students in town. As a result 
of the Club’s interest in housing, and 





ROTARY COLLEGE EXPANDS 


Good things grow! Several years 

ago the Rotary Club of Enid, Okla- 
homa, established a ‘‘Rotary Col- 
lege’’ to increase members’ knowl- 
edge of Rotary and thus make bet- 
ter Rotarians of them (see ‘‘The 
Rotarian’’ for 
September, -y,~— 
1941). After a 
nine-month 
study course, 
degrees of 
‘*Doctor of Ro- 
tary Science’’ 
are awarded. 
The idea was 
taken up by 
near-by Rotary 
Clubs, and now 
it has become a District (124) 
project. 

An 80-page textbook used in the 
course has been revised. It calls for 
a complete study of Rotary and ref- 
erence material; reading at least 
three articles from ‘‘The Ro- 
tarian’’ each month; meeting at 
least three visiting Rotarians each 
month; meeting all new members 
in the Club; learning all names, 
classifications, and business con- 
nections of Club members; attend- 
ing District Conferences and inter- 
city meetings; and faithful observ- 
ance of all routine Rotary duties. 

















the “building clinic” it is sparking, 20 
lots have been purchased. Five homes 
are now under construction and as 
many prefabricated houses are going 
up. 


An unusual method 
of collecting funds 
for the Rotary Foun- 
dation has been successfully tried by 
the Rotary Club of Horne.x, N. Y. Once 
a month a special “guest of honor” table 
is Set up, honoring all members whose 
birthdays fall in that month. They 
receive special cuts of steaks, with all 
the trimmings, have a special waitress 
and linen napkins, all for the modest 
sum of $10 a plate. Some of the mem- 
bers have even reported that the meal 
was worth the price. The money, of 
course, goes to the Foundation. 


Birthdayers 
Pay the Bill 
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Business Reviews 


The New National Guard 





By Earl 0. Shreve, 


President, United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


© STRENGTHEN your faith in 

the future of the United States, 
drop in on your local National Guard 
unit some evening. Observe a cross 
section of American youth ear- 
nestly playing, working and training 
together under competent direction. 


These young men, many of whom 
wear combat ribbons, are giving gen- 
erously of their “after-hours” time 
to better themselves mentally and 
physically for the opportunities and 
challenges to which they will fall 
heir. May those occur in the coming 
years of peace. If they do not, these 
same purposeful men are equipping 
themselves for leadership in the grim- 
mer operations of national defense. 


For, with the major portion of the 
regular Army serving as armed rep- 
resentatives of our country in foreign 
fields, the mew National Guard liter- 
ally is the only instantly available 
force to repel aggression. It must 
grow bigger, stronger ... NOW! To 
do so, it needs your full cooperation. 





To their employees who are mem- 
bers of the National Guard, many 
of America’s finest concerns grant 
special leave of absence that they 
may maintain their Guard status. 
This is a commendable and patri-. 
otic practice and I hope other em- 
ployers will follow it. 


x we 


For complete information about the 

lational Guard unit in your community, 
contact the officers of that umit or write 
to the Adjutant General of your state. 


















E.W. Saggus 


He Forgot! 


Dont be blue because 
YOU forgot — Get those 
photos ready now to 
enter in 


THE ROTARIAN’S 
1948 Photo Contest 
There are 28 Prizes, total- 

ling $500. Black-and-White 

or toned prints can be en- 
tered in three classes: ANI- 

MALS, SCENIC, or HUMAN 

INTEREST. Color prints or 

transparencies can be en- 

tered in the FULL COLOR 
class. | 

Complete Details appear 
in the December issue of THE 

ROTARIAN, page |. Look 

them up. And don't forget 

that every one who enters 
becomes a member of THE 

ROTARIAN's Camera Club 

for 1948-49. 


Send your entries 


NOW, to eed 


Contest Editor 
THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, HL 
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HOBBIES often turn into businesses. 
but this month THe HosBByHorRsE GROOM 
reports a case in which the opposite is 
true 


Tom BARTLETT, a Rotarian and in 
surance man in North Baltimore, Ohio, 
has a hobby of writing to people who 
make the news. 

It all started about six years ago when 
he was searching for a novel way of 
advertising his business. He started out 
by having special letterheads printed, 
bearing the wording “Tom Bartlett 
Says: We’ve Read ABOUT YOU” on the 
left side, and “Now We Ask You to Read 
ABOUT US” on the right. The center of 
the page would contain a newspaper 
clipping about the recipient and at the 
bottom of the sheet was a printed bit of 
ROTARIAN BARTLETT’S small-town philos- 
ophy and advertising 

He received so many replies to his 
letters (he called them “Bartlettgrams’”’) 
that he decided to purge them of all 
commercialism. Since then the replies 
have been still more numerous. 

ROTARIAN BARTLETT feels that the time 
devoted to mailing the clippings—in 
special BARTLETTGRAM envelopes—is 
time well spent. He has an ever-swelling 
file of replies witnessing that his 
thoughtfulness makes a deep impression 
on the recipients. 

Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, a former 
resident of Findlay, Ohio, who is now 
pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City and a member of the 
Rotary Club of New York, wrote: 

“Yours is the kind of spirit needed 
so much in this country today.” 

Another answer came from RICHARD 
C. HeEpKE, of Detroit, Michigan, in re- 
sponse to a clipping concerning his 
nomination to the office of President of 
Rotary International for 1946-47. 

Among other prominent Rotarians 
who have enriched his hobby are two 
other Past Presidents of Rotary Inter- 
national—CLINTON P. ANDERSON, now 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Tom J. Davis, of Butte, Montana. 

Others include RicHarp E. VERNoR, of 
Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer of Rotary 
International; JAMES E. CONKLIN, of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, a Past Interna- 
tional Director; JOHN W. Bricker, of 
Columbus, Ohio, a member of the United 
States Senate; Haro_tp H. Burton, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and Grove PATTERSON, a Toledo, Ohio, 
newspaperman. 

Several Past District Governors of 
Rotary International, all from Ohio, are 
listed, including Harry N. Hansen, of 
Toledo; WALTER A. Zaucc, of Bowling 
Green; JOSEPH W. FicHTER, of Oxford; 
JuLius E. Bown, of Ashland; and GRANT 
WabbLe, of Sandusky. 

Leaders in the business and political 
world who have answered his messages 
include UNITED STaTEs SENATORS KENNETH 


D. McKELLar, of Tennessee; JosEpH H 
BALL, of Minnesota; W. LEE O’Danir) 
of Texas; and RosBerr A. Tart, of Oh 
DwicHt H. Green, Governor of Illinois 
an honorary Springfield, Illinois, R 
tarian, and ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, f; 
mer Governor of Kansas, are includ: 
as is A. B. (“Happy’’) CHANDLER, prex 
of big-league baseball. 

Among the treasured replies is 
one from the not-so-real SENATOR CLA 
HORN, Who is known to millions 
American radio listeners as a champ 
of the deep South. He wrote: 

Dear Fella Rebel: (Tom that is) 

Mighty glad to get the clippings 
really enjoyed the “Grin and Bear It’’- 
laughed—that is 

Ah keep a scrapbook and that is ons 
the reasons Ah am specially glad to rece 
clippings. 

Hope Ah can count on your vote in 
next champaign bottle—Ah means campais 
battle. 

Yours for the Confederacy, 

SENATOR CLAGHORN 
Kenny Delmar that is 

And—that letter was written to a 

resident of North Baltimore. 
* ~ * 

Letters likewise play a part in the 
dog-training hobby of Dr. LEE L. DEAR 
MENT, a dentist and Rotarian of Daltor 
Ohio. 

Among his souvenirs are a number of 
letters addressed to his dogs Queen 
Don, and King (only the last is still 
alive) thanking them for their contribu 
tions to various charities. Educated 
Great Danes, they performed with al 
most human ability, sometimes before 
audiences ranging up to 6,000 persons 

Don and King were commended in a 
letter signed by the then Governor of 
Ohio, FRANK J. LAUSCHE; and they re 
ceived a letter from the late FRANKLIN D 
ROOSEVELT thanking them for their help 
in the fight against infantile paralysis 

RosBert St. JOHN, the lecturer and ra 
dio commentator, autographed a photo 





King and his master. One of his favorite 
tricks is to bark the correct answers to 
problems in arithmetic. He can also dis- 
tinguish the flags of various nations. 
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echool group 
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signing it, “Woof, Ros- 


them, 


aph tor 
BERNARD. 

ROTARIAN DEARMENT’S first dog, Queen, 
her debut before a neighborhood- 
Soon the act was in great 


rade 


Ohio. After her 


emand throughout 
ath in 1930, Dr. DEARMENT felt that he 
suld never own another dog. Eleven 
ears ago, when he met the 6-week-old 
ppies Don and King, he quickly 
nged his mind He was soon teach- 
hem the tricks which Queen had 


te red 
Don and King raised hundreds of dol- 
ises during World War 


rhe verformed in Massillon, Ohio, 
! 1 De for Defense rally. When 
ey won a $25 war bond on a “Heroes 
e Ho Front” radio broadcast, 


r owner kept the bonds as souvenirs 


sent $50 to the Red Cross, a like 
int to Dogs for Defense, Inc., and 
er $50 to the national infantile- 
[he dogs were so widely Known that 
en Don died about a year ago, ac 
ts appeared in newspapers over the 
~ té 
While dogs are “tops” as far as his 
\bbies go, ROTARIAN DEARMENT also has 
yllection of whirling tops which com- 
ind attention. His assortment of 50, 
ich he has made, includes one which 
volves both ways at the same time, 
nd another which spins one direction 
yr a spell, and then reverses. He has 
proved the length of the spin of one 
p from tw minutes and 35 seconds 
in hour and four minutes. 
Dr. DEARMENT also makes polished 
eckerchief rings from round-steak 


} 


nes, and delights in making wooden 
toys for orphanage children. 


What's Your Hobby? 

terested in sharing your hobby 
If so, just drop a line to THE 
oOoM, and one of these 


4re you i? 
th others 
IBBYHORSE (il 


onths your name and hobby will be listed 
ow. There are two requisites: You must 
be a Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s 
ily; and you should acknowledge any 
orrespondence which you receive as a re- 
f of f i¢ f ; 7 
Pen Pais: Eileen M. Ryan (22-year-old 


daughter of Rotarian—would like pen 
friends interested in sports, music, reading), 
P QO. Box 13, Morrinsville, New Zealand. 
Pen Pals: Paula Budlong (13-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in 


Australia or Union of South Africa), Twin 
Oak Road, Peru, IIl., U.S.A. 
Stamps; Coins: Ralph Robertson (/2- 


year-old son of Rotarian—wishes to corre- 
spond with others of same age interested in 
stamps, coins, photography), Box 190, 
Burnie, Australia 

Playing Cards: Joyce Schaefer (11-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals 
aged 9-12 interested in picture playing 
cards, will exchange), 4820 Middlesex Lane, 
Bethesda 14, Md., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Muriel Alves (19-year-old niece 
of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
young people in other countries), Rua Mauda 
836, Casa 45, SAo Paulo, Brazil. 

Pen Pals: Margeret Feist (14-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 
15-16 interested in music, Girl Guides), The 
Manse, Matamata, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Pitchers; Postcards: Dorothy Knapp (/6- 
year-old daughter of ae ae om dire = od to 
correspond with others aged 15-17 interested 
in collecting pitchers and postcards, and in- 
terested in drawing and swimming), Milford, 
Mich., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Jeanne Johnson (daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people aged 14-16 interested in music, writ- 
ing, and sports, in the U.S.A., Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, South America), 5017 17th 
Ave. So., Minneapolis 7, Minn., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Mrs. W. E. Hurley (daughter 
of Rotarian—collects stamps, matchbook 
covers, pictorial postcards; makes braided 
and hooked rugs and patchwork quilts; 
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wishes l 


to correspond with others s J 
interested). 27 Walton Park, Melrose 76, 


Mass., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Jim Johnson (son of Rotarian 
—wishes to correspond with young people 
aged 11-13 interested in sports; will trade 
sports pictures), 5017 17th Ave. So., Minne- 
apolis 7, Minn., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Jessie Paul (17-year-old daugh 


ter of Rotarian wishes pen pals interested 


in sports and drawing), Box 483, Springhill, 


N. S., Canada 

Pen Pals: Mary Anna Fitch (12-year-old 
da hter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people aged 12-16 interested 

iste 101 E. Main St., New London, Ohio 
U.S.A 

Antique Vases: Robert A. Benner (col 
lects antique vases), G06 Arch St., Perkasie 
Pa.. U.S.A 

Indian Relics: Chase G. Stephens (col 
lects idian relics; will exchange Gurdotr 
Ark., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Andrew J. Henderson (16-year 
old son of Rotarian wishes pen pals in the 
U.S.A. who are interested in stamps, horses 
boring film stars, swing nus “West 
View,”’ Crewe Road, Sandbach, England 

Pen Pals: Kenneth Mitchell (17-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in Se 
land France, China: interested in musi 
show business, astronomy), 254 Kearney St 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio, U.S.A 


Pen Pals: Dichy H. van Eys (20-year-old 


da hter of Rotarian wishes to correspond 
with young people aged 22-23 in Western 
part of United States, interested in litera 
ture, foreign countries, sports, music, lar 
guages), Middenweg 20, Hilversum The 
Netherlands 

Pen Pals: James Geen (14-year-old son 
of Rotarian wishes pen friends of same 
age, especially in Asia, Africa, and South 
{merica interested in collecting mint 
hlocks of stamps, hunting, fishing), 3115 
Kossuth St., Lafayette, Ind., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Lesley Etherington (14-year-old 


daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 





14-18 in all countries, especially England 
and America), 13 Larnia Ave., Mildura 
a 
bstone Pictures: Jasper T. Palmer 
(collects pictures and data on tombs and 
tombstones of Presidents of U.S.A.), Stone 
ham Road, Sanbornville, N. H., U.S.A 
Pen Pals: Doris Diehl (12-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotarian—interested in dancing, mu 
sic reading, horseback riding; would like to 
correspond with youths her age in England, 


Scotland, Equpt, New Zealand, Australia, 
Norway), 33 Glendale Ave., Melrose 76 
Mass., U.S.A 

Shell Jewelry: Mrs. H. Sturtz (wife of 
Rotarian interested in making shell jeu 
elry, designing place and tally cards; would 
like to correspond with others with same 
interests), 600 East B St.. Iron Mountain 
Mich., U.S.A 


(21-year-old 
foretion 


Elaine A. Reich 
daughter of Rotarian collects 
stamps; will exchange matchbook 
other stamps for same), 15 Ocean View Ave 
East Port Chester, Conn., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Jane Paris (13-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotarian—wants girl pen pals aged 
13-14 living in big cities; interested in read 
ing, music, collecting photographs of the 
Royal family and film stars, and scenic post 


Stamps: 


covers or 


cards), 896 George St., Dunedin, New Zea- 
land 
Pen Pals: Alison Talbot (17-year-old 


daughter of Rotarian—would like to cor 
respond with others interested in music, 
art, radio and stage acting), 24 Grendon St., 
Maori Hill, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 
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Attention: 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN! 





Available for showing at Club meet- 
ings .. . @ new sound motion picture 


“MONEY AT WORK” 
produced for the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
by the 
MARCH OF TIME 


Running time: 17 minutes 


Fast-moving ...dramatic...informative. Tells 

how the dollars of the thrifty go to work in 

industry howthe New York Stock Exchange 

serves investors, business, our entire econ 

omy. A‘‘must”’ picture for the well-informed! 
“ 


For loan of 16mm print, with no charge ex 
cept mailing costs, please write Sidney 
L. Parry, Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 24 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y 


The safe, 


pleasant, 





effective 


cleanser. 


National Favorite 


for Forty Years 
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Advertising 


Machine 





Prints and 
Mlustrates 


¥ Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business | 

men, in every line, are boosting 

sales in spite of conditions—with 
1¢messages—printed and illustratedin afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed, five years. Send name today. 
We'llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 

SEND NAME making IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. “1, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES USEFUL! | 


If you want to keep old copies of THe ROTARIAN 
conveniently available for reference purposes, try a 
ROTARIAN Binder. It is easy to operate, strong, and 
durable, and priced at only $3.00 in the United 
States; $3.50 in other countries. Order yours today 


THE ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 


Why pay fancy prices 


for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 





























: saved real money for 
th ds of hor 

0 SADDLE Describes over 400 

H 0) R § F popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 

WN F RS “little joe’ WIESENFELD 

Dept. 44-K Baltimore 1, Md. 














Ace Alike.— 


More Twins— 
THE ROTARIAN—/nformation 
THE ROTARIAN— Entertainment 
THE ROTARIAN—Fine Articles 


THE ROTARIAN—$1.50 per year 
in the Americas—($2.00 elsewhere) 


You don’t have to be a Rotarian 
to subscribe—Just write 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive,Chicago, Ill. 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following story is a favorite 
of Fred N. Palmer, a member of 
the Fulton, New York, Rotary 
Club. 


Silas Jones, a typical Yankee 
villager, operated a general store. 
Once when he asked for more 
credit than usual, the wholesale 
house sent a representative to 
check up. Jones’ methods of doing 
business puzzled him. 

“Mr. Jones,” he said, “what per- 
centage of profit do you pretend 
to make on goods sold?” 

After a moment’s pondering, 
Jones answered, “Young man, I 
don’t know much about your per- 
centage-of-profit business, but I 
figure that if I buy a horse whip 
for 50 cents and sell it for $1.50, 
I ain’t losing a heck of a lot of 
money.” 

He got the credit. 











Bore Decessary 
Skip atobs, Bister Sciedtist, 
Uradiub ad lead, 
Ad work upod a wudder drug 
For a code idside by head. 
—E. B. BATTLES 


Historic Handshakes 
Each of the famous persons listed in 
the left-hand column visited one of the 
persons in the right-hand column. Can 
you match visitor and visited and give 
the approximate date? 


Visitors Visited 

1. Franklin. (a) Clemenceau. 
2. Solon. (b) Montezuma. 
3. Cortes. (c) F. D. Roosevelt. 
4. Caesar. (d) Solomon. 
5. Marco Polo. (e) Diogenes. 
6. George VI. (f) Kublai Khan. 
7. Stanley. (g) Croesus. 
8. Queen of 

Sheba. (h) Cleopatra. 


9. Wilson. 
10. Alexander 
the Great. (j) Livingstone. 


This puzzle was submitted by Gerard Mos- 
ler, of Forest Hills, Long Island. 


Capital Loss 
A little capital makes a lot of differ- 
ence! If you've got it, everybody knows 
you. Without it, well—to prove that 
point, try these: 
1. Galena is a town in Illinois—but 
how about galena? 


(i) Marie Antoinette. 


2. Alamo is a historic building in Say 
Antonio, Texas—but what is alamo? 

3. Texas is the largest State in 
United States—but what is texas? 

4. Balboa was a Spanish explore: 
but what is balboa? 

5. The Argentine is a republic 
South America—but what is argentin: 

6. Tripoli is a city in North Afric: 
but what is tripoli? 

7. Warsaw is a city in Poland—b 
what is warsaw? 

8. Dumdum is a town in India—} 
what is dumdum? 

9. Berlin is a city in Germany—but 
what is berlin? 

10. Calumet is a city in Illinois—b 
what is calumet? 

This puzzle was submitted by Eva Eva 
of Washington, D. C. 

The answers to these puzzles will b: 
found on the following page. 


Night Work 

Patiently I count my sheep: 
One, two, three, four, five, siz, seven . 
But two attempt a canyon leap : 
And one tries hard to jump to heaven, ? 
While all the rest depart en masse 
For farther fields and greener grass. 
How can I compose my mind 
With such an errant flock to find? 

—GILEAN DOUGLAS 


Fey 


: “’ TOLD TAIFS 
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Vin Spare 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.— Shakespeare 


Apology 

One of the neatest parliamentary 
apologies we have ever heard of was 
that of an irate member of the Hous: 
of Parliament who described another as 
“not having even the manners of a pig.” 
At the cry of “Withdraw!” he did so 
saying, “I withdraw and apologize, and 
beg to say that the honorable memb« 
has the manners of a pig.”—The Kable 
gram, 


Opportunist 

“As soon as I realized it was a crooked 
business, | got out of it.” 

“How much?”’—The Scandal Sheet 
GRAHAM, TEXAS, 


Out of Bounds 

Diner, beckoning waiter: “Is it rain 
ing outside?” 

Waiter: “Sorry, sir, but this is not my 
table.’ — The Prairie Flower, Minot, 
NortH DakoTA., 


Call It Quits 

Four young men visiting the Orien' 
before the war, considering themselves 
exceedingly clever, had a Chinese ser'v- 
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it upon whom they played all sorts of 
snks. One night they nailed his shoes 
the floor. But there was not a word of 
nplaint nor sign of retaliation. He 
sught them their coffee as usual, smil 


g as he camé 


lay they put sand in the 
But when he brought them 
was no resentment in 
smiled blandly as 


next ¢ 
bed 
eir coffee, 


titude, and he 


The 
nese’ 


there 


men decided they would 


young 


y no more tricks on a good fellow 

e that, and they told him so. 

No more nailee shoes to floor?” asked 
Chinese 

No.” 

No more putee sand in bed?” 

No.” 

Very well,” he agreed, with a gen- 
e Chinese smile. “Then no more 


coffee 


"—-The Rotary Hub, 
YORK. 


tee mud ir 
IRNELL, NEW 


rop Report 


‘ 


Life for some folks is to sow wild oats 
week and then go to church 
and pray for a crop failure.— 

MERIDIAN, MiIssIs- 


ing the 


Sunday 
tary Disseminator, 


That Reminds Me .. 
\ traveller just home from abroad 
as describing an earthquake. “Most 
azing thing I ever saw,” he said dra- 


itically. “The hotel rocked. Cups and 
icers were flung all over the room, 


d 
His meek 
ddenly white 


looking companion turned 
“Great Scott!” he cried 





“That reminds me. I forgot to post a 
letter my wife gave me two days ago.”— 
The Rotaryam, PorTALEs, NEw MEXIco. 


Inflation Helper 


Lady: “How much are those toma 
toes?” 

Grocer: “Thirty-five a pound, ma’am.” 

Lady: “Did you raise them yourself?” 

Grocer: “Yes, they were 30 cents a 
pound yesterday.”—The Gateway Gear, 
LAREDO, TEXAS 


Perpetual Holiday 
The famous psychologist had just de- 
livered a interesting lecture, and 
was now conducting a question session. 
A timid little man down front held up 
his hand, 
“Doctor,” he 


most 


and was recognized 

most respectfully, 
“did I understand you to say that a good 
handle 


said 


poker 
any sort of executive job?” 

“That’s exactly what I said,” 
confident reply 

“Tell me, Doctor,” asked man, 
“what would a good poker player want 
with a job?”—Rotary Revolutions, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


player could successfully 
was the 


the 
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Limerick Corner 


The cares of the day too much for you? 
The solutions to your problems just don't 
seem to come up? Then maybe you need 
a bit of diversion. Why not, just for a 
change, try writing a limerick—the first 
four lines of one, that is—and send it to 
The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Maga- 
zine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, 
Illinois? If he selects it as the limerick- 
contest entry of the month, you'll re- 
ceive $5. 

e 

Following is the unfinished-limerick 
contest winner for this month. It is by 
Casper Schmid, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Think up a last line to complete it and 
send it along to The Fixer. If yours is 
selected among the “best ten," you'll be 
receiving a check for $2 before long. The 
deadline for entries is March |. 


ROTARY READER 


A Rotary member named Black 
Read The Rotarian cover to back; 
He sat back and sighed 

And then he replied, 


TED'S TROUBLE 
Generous beyond his means—that was 
Ted's trouble, as related in this corner in 
the October issue. But readers were 
sympathetic: maybe because they recog- 
nized a “Ted" among their friends and 
acquaintances. But in case you don't re- 
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call the uncompleted limerick about him, 
here it is again: 
"Hail, fellow-well-met" was friend Ted, 
But his bank balance often showed red. 
He couldn't say, ‘'No,” 
When pals wanted dough, 


Here are the ‘best ten" lines to com- 
plete the Ted's Trouble verse—with their 
contributors, each of whom has received 


a check for $2: 


"| owe silver!’ this Loan Ranger said. 
(Reg Bisson, member of the Rotary 
Club of Laconia, New Hampshire.) 


So—his gal married another instead. 
(Mrs. W. C. Lundgren, Oakland, California.) 
Though he kneaded his dough for his bread. 
(V. T. Smith, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of West Union, lowa.) 


Now he just lends an ear. Ted has wed. 
(Leo J. Burke, Harvey, North Dakota.) 


Now it's his face that is red, it is said. 
(Mrs. C. S. Allen, wife of 
a Clinton, lowa, Rotarian.) 


And the guys ‘cross the pond wanted bread. 
(Howard Chapman, member of the 
Rotary Club of Banbury, England.) 
A fine fellow no doubt, and well bled. 
(Frank L. Cooper, member of the Rotary Club 
of Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada.) 
His wife's comments had best be unsaid. 
{Gertrude Andrews, Brazil, indiana.) 


His heart was too big for his head. 
(C. F. Armistead, member of the Rotary 
Club of Victoria, British Columbia, Canada.) 


Now the bench in oa is his bed. 


(Dolores M. Cooke den, New Jersey.) 
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REFLECTOR 


EMBLEMS 


0 fise plate 
Rotary emblet n oficial colors 
and name of city show up clea 
ly lay and night A Reflexite 
ry i " product 
NEW CANAAN | iain 7 
6-11 $2.00 
12-23 1.7 
24-47 i 
Minimum order, 6 Allow 
eeks for de ery 


Write for Rotary Catalog. 








RH 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, tll 


Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


e SECRETARIES 
e TREASURERS 
© PRESIDENTS 


Send for descr 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive 


iptive literature 





Chicago 64, Ill 





INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 











‘SPEECHES |... -< 
ot } peeve “Speco hee 


Coa 
Every Occasion “lection, $2.00. Public Speaking anual 


2.00, Officer's Handbe sok wi soy Instant Parliamentary Guide, $2.00 


JO) taike sent upo queet 
OKES ‘New 1b and and Humorous Ta'ks’ mailed month» 
$10.00 ear. Speaker's Joke Book, $2.00, i. 
JOR Humor Guide $2.00. 5 Night Stories, $2. bo Salesman + 
Joke Book, $2.00. Punch pe For Bvere, ‘ur pose, $3.00 
PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fos Book, $2.00, 
Ladies’ Night Program, Best Club 
& Lodee Stunts, $2.00. Benguet Book, $2.00, Hel 9 progreme, 
Canadian orders tiled. Write or in‘ ormation. 
= WATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2 e 1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio we 















CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Requiar Gon oe 4 with Club 
mbiem, vel and Cover—now. $16 60 

Junror Gongs, 7° «x 8", with Club 

“te jem, Save! and Cover, Com- 
MOW ncccecesesess 6.50 


Enareving Extre 
Me. 106 Catalogue with many 
new items now ready. 
163 W. Harrison St.. 


LEARN AT HOME 


TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST 


You can learn portrait painting at 
home in spare time. Hundreds of 
graduates. One pupil was paid $450 
for portrait. Many sell portraita for 
525 to $100. Students 16 to 65. Masy 
tuition payments, Send coupon today 
STUART STUDIOS 
i121 Monument Circle, Room 491, Indianapolis 9, ind 
Send me FREE booklet and outline of lessons. 


“rc. CO. 
Chicago &. Hilinote 























THE WINTER IS COLD 
—and especially so to children, 
women, and men in distressed sec- 
tions of Europe. That is why there 
has been a body- and heart-warm- 
ing response of Rotarians in fa- 
vored countries to the appeal for 
clothing. To systematize the 
effort, European areas with the 
greatest need have been divided 
among the District Governors in 
the U.S.A. The clothing so gath- 
ered is then being forwarded to 
specified Rotary Clubs in Europe 
for distribution to those known 
to need it most. 


A WARNING WORD 
is in order here. Unfortunately 
it always is true that some people 
are ready to capitalize on the mis- 
fortune and/or generosity of 
others. It is proving so with Eu- 
ropean relief. 
been reported of brazen individ- 
uals sending appealing letters to 
Overseas men and women whose 
names and addresses they some- 
how acquire. It is said that in at 
least a few instances employees 
handling parcel-post packages sell 
to unscrupulous letter writers lists 
of the senders. 

Rotarians or Rotary Clubs re- 
ceiving appeals from persons un- 
known can easily check up on 
them. Simply write to the Central 
Office of Rotary Internationa] in 
Chicago. 


Some cases have 


WHAT DO YOUNG PEOPLE 
think about? What thoughts are 
passing through their heads as 
they read the newspapers and 
ponder the world’s not-too-happy 
plight as 1948 begins? 

Such questions are implicit in 
“The Young Viewpoint,” a pro- 
gram topic for Rotary Clubs sug- 
gested for this month by the Aims 
and Objects Committee of Rotary 
International. And as a primer 
for the pump of discussion, we 
offer you on pages 32-33 a pro and 
con exchange between two youth- 
ful men who, until short months 
ago, wore uniforms of their coun- 
try’s armed services. 

They do not agree at all— 
wherein they are very much like 
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their elders—16 American Rotari- 
ans—who just two years ago also 
in these columns aired their views 
on compulsory military training 


WHEN THE WHOSIS CHEESE 
Corporation takes to the radio and 
dins its name into your ears 30 
times in 15 minutes, it’s proceeding 
on a sound if sometimes annoying 
psychological principle. Through 
the sheer force of repetition you 
remember “Whosis Cheese.” Soci- 





A ROTARIAN is a man 
who upholds the dignity of his 


profession, but does not become 


too dignified. 


—George E. Fleming 
Rotarian, Sidney, 
B. C., Canada 











ologists have a name for the prin- 
ciple: “summation of stimuli.” A 
learned California friend with 
whom we've been discussing it 
offers this example: A London 
manufacturer hires 20 sandwich 
men. On the chest and back of 
each are posters urging every- 
body to “Drink Bovril.” You take 
no note as the first one or two 
pass you, says our friend, but by 
the time 20 of them, spaced a 
block apart, have lumbered by, 
you conclude that the only thing 
that will save you is a cup of 
hot Bovril right now. What can 
a Rotary Club do with summed 
stimuli? 


KEN AND EDYTHE GUERNSEY 
blew into Chicago the other day 
—literally blew, on the wings of 
a Douglas DC-6. They were weary 
and short on the sleep that knits 
the “ravelled sleeve of care.” But 
they were happy. 

“Such hospitality as we saw 
there on the other side of the 
world!” said Edythe. “And what 
Rotarians!” chimed Ken. 

Of course you have read the 
words and examined the pictures 
elsewhere which report their 40,- 
000-mile odyssey. But you can 
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take it from the Guernseys, both 
of them, that no words and no pix 

tures can really carry over to voy 
their renewed faith in Rotary ; 

a proved device to vitamize live: 
of people with goodwill. 


MOST MEN. 
we believe, are of the opinion that 
the disputation about the length 
of women’s skirts—like the skirts 
themselves—has gone far enough 
But it has added a new and usefu! 
expression to the argot of the da 
—the new look. 

Clinging to that phrase—but not 
the skirts—we venture the hope 
that it will be pleasantly applied 
to your magazine this month 
Here and there and on most ever 
page you will find a bit of typo 
graphic dressing up. It has been 
done, as Kompadre Karl! K. Krue 
ger lets you know on page 34, 
after a good deal of study. We 
want the format of THE Rotarian 
to talk, to speak for itself yet to 
keep its place. If it doesn’t help 
the authors effectively to carry 
their messages to you—vwell, let 
us know! 


THIS BEING BIRTHDAY 
month for THE RoTarRIAN, perhaps 
it’s in order to make casual note 
of a fact that will surprise no one. 
It is that since the present sub- 
scription price was established in 
1916, the cost of printing and pa- 
per has risen about 1,000 percent. 
And the financial advantage of in- 
creased circulation and advertis- 
ing in recent years has been more 
than cancelled out by zooming 
expenses. Since 1940, basic print- 
ing costs have zoomed 60.6 percent 
and paper has gone up 87 percent. 
But you are still paying $1.50 ($2 
overseas) for your ROTARIAN as 
you did 30 years ago. 


WE’RE HAVING 
leaf trouble. Hardly have we fin- 
ished raking those russet harbin- 
gers of Winter from the lawn 
before we are admonished by 
well-wishers to turn over new 
leaves and ‘highly resolve some 
resolutions affecting our demean- 
or and decorum for 1948. Ah, 
well. Let No. 1 be that we shal! 
never wear snowshoes in Sum- 
mer nor go surf-boating in Winter 
—not in Chicago, that is. 


~ Sp Fee 





